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Lends the tongue vows : these [bavin ] blazes, daughter, 
Giving more light than heat, extinct in both, 

Even in their promise as it is a-making, 

You must not take for fire.” 


In First Part of Henry IV. (Act IIL. Se. 2, 1.61) 
“bavin” is thus used : — 


“ The skipping king, he ambled up and down 
With shallow jesters and rash bavin wits, 
Soon kindled and soon burnt.” 


Perhaps in both, but certainly in Hamlet, 


| Shakespeare had in remembrance two —— in 
| which “ bavin” is used by Lyly, and which are 


Venetian Navigator, &c.— Quotations wanted — Rouch — | 
“Elizabeth Sawyer, the Witch” —“Spes mea”: Motto of | 


a Branch of Macdonalds —“Stoneing Cross” — British 
Triads — Washing in the same Water, 580. 


Querres wiTH Answers : — Hertford College, Oxford — 
“The Owl and the Nightingale” — Lady Wallace — The 
Virgin Queen —Edmond Howes— Bishop Cox and Dr. 
William Cox, 583. 


REPLIES :— Erroneous Punctuation, 584 — Commatice, 585 
—Old Paper, Jb. — Coat, a Name for the Dressof Women : 
is it proper? 586 — Noy and Noyes, 587 — Tailor Stories 
and Jokes: Nine Tailors make a Man, Jb. — Cross-legged 
Effigies and the Crusaders— Archbishop King’s Monu- 
ment — Milton and Philaras — Westminster Hall —Mother 
of Anthony Grey — Thomas Baker — Climacterical Year 
— Epidemics of the Middle Ages, 588. 


Notes on Books, &c. 


fAotes. 


ON SOME OMISSIONS IN THE TEXT OF 
SHAKESPEARE.—No. I. 

Among the most common sources of error to a 
copyist or printer, are the resemblances between 
neighbouring words, or the alliterative sequence 
of syllables or letters. The modes of error are 
various. At present I would take up that b 
omission, and show that a remembrance of suc 
causes of omission may be a useful guide in the 
recovery of lost words in the text of Shakespeare. 
I say a guide, because the final reception of a 
word must be mainly determined by its fitness in 
other respects. As, however, Shakespeare was 
fond of alliteration, and the juxtaposition of 
similar sounding words, there is the more reason 
for accepting a word whose intended presence and 
accidental absence are thereby explained. 

Thus guided, I endeavoured in a former note 
“N. & Q.,” 3°4 S, ix. 27) to restore the last of 

e following lines from The Tempest, where 
Prospero says to Caliban (Act I. Se. 1): — 

“ therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confined into this rock 
Who hadst deserved [death | more than a prison.” 
1, In Hamlet (Act I. Sc. 3), when Polonius 


warns his daughter against Hamlet's love-making, 
I would read : — 


“ Aye, springes to catch woodcocks. I do know, 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul 


| 


| 


in part quoted by Nares : — 
“ The bavin though it burn bright is but a blaze.” 
Euphues, 1. 26. 
“ Prisius. Come, neighbour, I perceive the love of our 
children waxeth cold. 
Sperantus, 1 think it was never but lukewarm. 
Prisius. Bavins will have their flashes, and youth their 
fancies, the one as soon quenched as the other burnt.” 
Mother Bombie, Act IV. Se. 1. 
2. The following, from Act III. Se. 4, 1. 133 of 
Cymbeline, was communicated to the Cambridge 
editors ; but is given here because the printers or 
copiers of the note have omitted the second word, 
in the same manner as that in which I sup 
the first folio printers to have omitted the first. 
My supposition is, that the original text was — 


“ With that harsh, [ignoble] noble, simple nothing, 
That Cloten,”— 


and that “ignoble” was accidentally dropped. 
The Cambridge edition note accidentally se 
“noble,” and prints “ noble] ignoble, instead of 
“ noble] ignoble noble.” conj. 

Cloten, a commoner by birth, and clown by 
nature, was elevated, despite his folly, to the ran 
of prince by the accidents of his mother’s mar- 
riage and influence. Hence to Imogen, a princess 
born in the purple, he was partly by birth, but 
chiefly in character, an ignoble noble. Such 
phrases as “ ignoble noble” ; “ speechless tongues” ; 
“dumb significants proclaim”; “wounds which 
like dumb mouths do ope their ruby lips to beg”’; 
“sweet Ceesar’s wounds, poor poor dumb mouths, 
and bid them speak for me,”—are examples of 
one of Shakespeare’s mannerisms, as is, I believe, 
“dumb [orat’ries]” in Troilus and Cressida. The 
scansion is, “with that harsh | ,”’ &c.— three 
small partly running syllables being sometimes 
used by Shakespeare at this date as a first foot. 
The following are examples from the first act : — 
“ And in’s spring | became a harvest: lived in court 

Evil-eyed | unto you: you're my prisoner, but 

Weeps she still | sayest* | thou? Dost | thou think 

in time 

That satiate | yet unsat | isfied | desire, | that tub 

The best feath | er of our wing,—have mingled sums.” 


* Modern editions “say’st,” but I think incorrectly ; 
first folio, “ saist.” 
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3. Hamlet (Act IIL Se. 4, 1. 169):— | 
“ That monster Custom who all sense doth eat 

Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, } 

That to the use of actions fair and good 

fle likewise gives a frock or livery, 

That aptly is put on.—Refrain to-night, 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 

To the next abstinence; the next more easy ; 

For use can almost change the stamp of nature 

And either . . . . the devil, or throw him out 

With wondrous potency.” 

It has been rightly seen by Mr. Bailey that the | 
imagery of lines 169 and 170 was taken from the 
Scriptures. “Curb,” therefore, a word suggested | 
to Malone by the last line of Hamlet’s former | 
speech, is inadmissible; for the Scriptures never | 
speak of such alternatives as restraining the devil, | 
or casting him out. He takes possession, or he is | 
east out. Even Mr. Bailey's “ house” is insuf- | 
ficient; and hence, as meeting all the require- | 
ments of the passage, I propose “throne.” Its | 
alliteration explains its omission, and why “cast 
out,” the wording of every version, was changed 
into “throw out.” It restores to the line its musical 
tone. It gives the exact sense required. Per- 
sistence in well-doing, whether by doing good or | 
by leaving evil undone, exorcises the Tempter 
with wondrous potency ; but persistence in evil so 
destroys rebelling conscience, that the prince of 
this world unresistingly ascends our vacant throne, 
and makes of us willing and unrespective servants 
for his work. Lastly, it gives not only the exact 
sense, but the full sense required by the context, 
whether above or below it. It gives the full | 
meaning required in opposition to “ throw out with 
wondrous potency.” And it agrees with the pre- | 


‘Vious line, where “use” is made not quite a| 


sovereign but a king-maker, almost able to change | 
that coinage-stamp which sovereign “hature has | 
impressed upon us; or, to carry the connection | 
of the sentences rather further than Shakespeare | 
required, almost able to efface one of te double | 
effigies of good and evil in favour of the other. 
Perhaps, but I speak this more conjecturally, | 
Shakespeare’s choice of words was influenced b 
a remembrance of the Temptation ; when, 
the offer of the kingdoms of this world, Satan | 
would have qttanel himself, and, through ab- | 
stinence and holiness, was with wondrous potency 
made to flee. 
It has been said that such alternatives as thron- 
ing* and throwing out the devil cannot be meant, 
‘because Hamlet would not reiterate the argument | 
with which he had commenced. In my own | 


opinion he would certainly reiterate the whole, | 


instead of repeating, as he confessedly does repeat, 
the half of it. He who so reverenced and loved 


* Here throning and throwing, as I had written them, | 
so puzzled me that I read the former as throwing, and for 
@ second or two thought that I had repeated part of my | 
sentence. 


his mother, is now so moved by the outspeaking 


_of his doubts and wrongs, and by the instant 


presence of his father’s ghost, that he can only 
call her “good lady,” and, even when she says 
she is repentant, bid her coldly good-night. What 
more likely then, that having urged her to refrain 
so keen an observer and reasoner weuld, when he 
saw her conscience-stricken and swayed, agai 

set the alternatives before her? ‘“ Either,” he says, 


| “refrain and return to virtue, or, now knowin 


his guilt, fall from bad to worse, become so hard- 
ened as to be a fitting mate for this incestuous 
adulterer — this murderer of his brother your 
husband, this would-be murderer of your son.” 
B. Nicuotsoy, 
West Australia. 


SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE. 
WORKS ABOUT HIM CONTINUED. 
(Concluded from 4% S. i. 528 ; ii, 29, 124, and 194.)* 


In the chambers of Basil Montagu, under whom 
he studied, the Rev. T. F. Dibdin finished — 

(20.) An Analysis of the Ist vol. of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries. The Rights of Persons, 


This he published, with a dedication, by permission, to 
Lord Erskine. He gives a full account of it in his Re- 
miniscences, and a note here may lead to a copy turning 
up, for I have been unable to find it in the Museum. 

In high spirits, he had it engraved on copper, and it 
was published on the 6th of November, 1797, by Ogilvy 
& Son, Clarke & Son, and Butterworths. In his expec- 
tation, however, of appreciation from the public, he was 
cruelly mortified, and after a year had elapsed, finding 
that of the 250 less than 50 copies were bought, he sold 
the plate for 3/. 13s. 6d., the value of the copper. It 
measured | yard by about 2 feet 4 inches in width. Some 
few copies were coloured : these sold for 10s., the plain ds. 
The engraving alone cost him 50 guineas! 

(21.) Remarks, critical and miscellaneous, on 
the [first volume of the 8th edit.] C. by J. Sedg- 
wick, 1800. 4to, 2nd edit. 1807. 

(21 a.) A vindication of the C. of Sir W. B. 
evrainst the strictures contained in Mr. 8.’s, &e. 
liy W. H. Rowe, 1806; 8vo, 246, 6s. 

(22.) Lectures on the elements of commerce, 
&c., intended as a companion to B.'s C.... By 
Thos. Martineaux. 1801, 8vo. 

This work was written apparently with the view of 
obtaining pupils for his private academy. 

(23.) Des lois de police et criminelles de ]’An- 
gleterre ... traduit .... de B. avec des notes 
par Ludot. Paris, 1801, 8vo, viii. 448. 


* Will Mr. Wivxrss kindly let me know if the cata- 
logue he refers to (ii. 196) is a different one from the 
anonymous “ Catalogue of Theological Works in Hart- 
well House Library” (Lond. 1855. Privately printed)? 
In his note he makes a mistake as to the identity of my- 


| self and Serjeant Thomas, who was my father. 
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(24.) Observations on the rules of descent . . . 
and in reply to the advocates for the doctrine of 
Mr. Justice B. By W. H. Rowe, 1803, 8vo. 

(25.) Index to the Reports... . including 
W. Blackstone. By J. S. Burn. 1804, 8vo. 

(26.) The triflers . . . anecdotes [of the late 
Judge B. &e.] &c. By the late R. Graves. Lond. 
1805, 4s. 

(27.) A concise view of the constitution of 
England. By George Custance. 1808, 2nd edit. 
Longman, 1810, 12mo. 

A great part said to be taken from Blackstone. 


(28.) An analysis of B. &c. in a series of ques- 
tions. 1811, 8vo, viii. 286. 3rd edit. 1821. 

This “ analysis” is simply a series of questions. 

(29.) Law miscellanies, containing . . . notes 
on B.'s C. &e. By HL. H. Brackenridge. Phila- 
delphia, 1814, 8vo. 

(30.) A collection of points of sessions law . .. 
in Burn, Williams ... and B.'s C. &c. By the 

tev. S. Clapham. 1818, 2 vols. 8yo. 

(31.) A translation of all the . .. . quotations 
in B’sC. ByJ. W. Jones, 1823. 

(32.) A supplement to the 3rd vol. of B.’s 
C.on mixed actions. By (Mr. Serjeant) C. Pe- 
tersdorff, 1827, 8vo. 

(33.) A concise and intelligible introduction to 
the Laws. . . for general readers, and . . . profes- 
sional students, &c. By a Barrister-at-Law of 
the Inner Temple. 1831. 

“This is nothing more than a badly executed para- 
phrase of the Ist vol. of B.’s C."— Law Mag, vi. 248. 

(34.) The laws of Ireland analogous to the laws 
of England treated of in B.’s C. By A. W. Oul- 
ton. Dublin, 1838, 8vo. 

(35.) A synopsis of Blackstone’s Commentaries. 
On a large folio single sheet. Pub. by Stevens & 
Norton [1847]. 

(36.) The 4 and supplement to 
B.... by J. D. Williams. 1848. 

(37.) Commentaries on the laws of E. partly 
founded on B. By H. J. Stephens (Serjeant-at- 
law). 1855. 

Several editions since. 


(38.) An account of the National Debt, from 
[Book I. cap. 8 of] B. . . . contained in A selec- 
tion of scarce and valuable tracts . . . edited by 
J. R. M‘Culloch. 1857, 8vo. 

(39.) An analysis and summary of B. on Real 
Property, with a series of [59] questions. By a 
of Inn Oxford, 1859, 12mo, 
vii. 75. 

(40.) B. and his Commentaries. A lecture [in 
popular By Wm. Dawbarn. Lond. and 
Liverpool. 1861. sm. 8yo, 48, 3d. 

I sup this note would not be complete 
unless I give his unpublished works. The first 


appears to be a treatise entitled Elements of Archi- 


tecture, written at the age of twenty, andintended 
for his own use only. In1858 Butterworth issued 
a printed proposal to publish this by subscription, 
but the support was not sufficient. 

The Lawyer's Farewell to his Muse, which he 
wrote in 1744, shows how he was, at one time, 
devoted to the Muses. This has been printed in 
different works. (Dodsley’s Miscellanies, iv. 244, 
edit. 1782; Gent. Mag. li.; Edin. Rev. xi. 37, &c.) 

A Dissertation on the Method of keeping the Bur- 
sar’s Accounts in use, among the older Colleges. 
This tract which, his biographers say, “is still in 
use,” I presume was not printed. 

Two unpublished letters of great interest, ad- 
dressed to his uncle Seymour Ltichmond, will be 
found printed in the Legal Observer, vols. i. vi. 
and xxxvi. The following letter of 32 pages was 
printed during his lifetime:— To the Rev. Dr. 
Randolph, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford {Oxford, 
1757], 4to. It is on the insufficiency of the Uni- 
versity press, and I presume it is an “illusion of 
good nature” when Mr. Foss says that its good 
effects are seen in the present day. I believe 
Blackstone also published, with his name to it, 
Reflections on the Opinions of Messrs. Pratt, Martin, 
and Wilbraham relating to Lord Leitchfiel’s Dis- 
qualification, Oxford, 1759, and “ A Case” in the 
same year. 

I have now finished this list, which, though 
considerably beyond anything published, may still 
be greatly augmented. I must express the obli- 
gations I am under to the bibliographs of the Mu- 
seum and their catalogue. To the editor of 
“N. & Q.” also, my thanks are due, for I have 
little doubt that if I had asked any of the journals 
specially devoted to law (for which Blackstone 
has almost become a synonymous term) to print 
this list, want of space would universally have 
been pleaded ; so little do lawyers generally in- 
terest themselves about those whose works they 
read and laud. 

I think this list will well illustrate my idea of 
what is required for a new edition, or even sup- 
plementary corrections to Lowndes. I suppose 
there is no copyright in an article like this, which 
has been on the stocks for several years, and that 
therefore 1 am not being very generous when I 
offer to present it to the first person who desires 
to use it. A few words in conclusion on the dif- 
ferent law libraries which Ihave consulted for the 
purposes of this list. 

Next to the British Museum, the law library 
of Lincoln’s Inn is the best in London, not only 
for its books, but its admirable catalogue and the 
order and arrangement of the books. Here I have 
received such facility for consultation as lay in the 
power of the librarians to grant. 

The Inner and Middle Temples take next rank. 
At the former I applied for admission simply as a 
literary student; but, alas! there was the deep 
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and irrefragable brand upon me; and being a 
student availed me naught. My name was in the 
second division of the Law List, and of your at- 
torneys the Inner Temple would have none. I 
had been warned of this, and nevertheless made 
my application; so much for the inexperience of 
outh. Perhaps those who are versed in folk- 
ore can explain this deep-rooted aversion. How- 
ever, I did not repay scorn with scorn, but as I 
wished to make my list as complete as possible, I 
satisfied myself, a in sheep’s clothing, of 
what was in their library. 

At the Law Society a fine library is gradually 
forming, in spite of the efforts to the contrary, and 
in spite of the binder, who spoils every book that 
comes into his clutches (this expensive parsimoni- 
ousness was a frequent fault in the early days of 
libraries, and this library is at least fifty years 
behind the time.) There has been no catalogue 
for fourteen years! In this, I should say, the 
library is without a rival. Ratpa THomas, 

1, Powis Place, W.C. 


EARLY ENGLISH POEM. 

The following curious poem occurs in a Latin 
MS. of the fifteenth century, which contains 
various devotional readings and prayers. It is 
the only piece of English in the book. On the 
inside of the cover is the following inscription :— 

“ Liber Wittmi porter 
dat3 eid p m flishmonger 
in f ste Katerinie an° 
dni mececexi.” 


And on the margin of one of the leaves is the 
name “ William Walis.” I shall be very glad to 
learn who is the author, and what is the date 
of the poem, and if it has ever been printed 
before : — 


Thesu lorde that madyst me 

And wyth thy blode me bowght 
For geue that y haue greuyd the 

In worde i werke i wyle and thowght 
Thai for thy woundes huert 

In feete and yn thy handys too 
Make me meke and low of hertte 
And the to loue as y schold doo 

Tha for that wyde wounde 

That went yn to thy hert roote 

For synne that hath my sowle y bownde 
Thy blysful blode mote be my foote 
Thi cryste to the y calle 

That art lorde god ful of myght 
Kepe me clene that y ne falle 

Tn fleschly syne as y haue hyght 
Iha grawnte me my askynge 
Parfyte pacience yn my dyssese 
And neuyr that y do that thynge 
That scholde any wyse the dysplese 
Ih yn whame ys al my tryst 

That dydyst on the rode tre 

Wyth draw my hert fro fleschly lust 
And fro al weakly vanyte 


Th that art heuynne kynge 

Sothfast god and manne al so 

Gyfe me grace of goode endyng 

And them that y am holdyn to 

Tha for tho woful terys 

That thu weppyst for my gylte 

Here and spede my prayers 

And spare me that y be not spylt 
Tha for them y the be seche 

That wrythen the by many wyse 
Thow holde fro them thy hond of wreche 
And make them leuy yn thy seruyse 
Tha joyful for to se 

Of thy seyntys efiychone 

Conforte them that careful be 

And helpe them that ere wo be goone 
Tha lede hem that er’ goode 

Amend hem that haue greuyd the 
And send men frutys of erthly foode 
As ech man nedyth yn hys degre 
Tha that ert the gostly stone 
Grounde of al erthly churche yn erde 
Bryng the soldys of folke yn one 

And reule hem ryght al wyth on herd 
Tha that ert wyth owtyn lete 
Almyghty god yn trinite 

Cesse thys werrys and send us pese 
Wyth lastyng loue and cherite 

Tha for thy blysful bloode 

Bryng ther saules i to thy blysse 

Of whom y haue had any goode 

And spare that they haue don amysse 
Tha for tho prisoners 

In purgatori y be seche the 

Schew hem thy m’cy ther payne relece 
Swete lord for thy mageste.” 


W. T. Drax, 
The Thorne, Lawshall, Bury St. Edmunds. 


OUR OLD BOOK COLLECTORS: NARCISSUS 
LUTTRELL. 


In a very fine copy of William Smith's 
Chloris, or the Complaint of the Passionate despised 
Shepheard, 1596, 4to, which formerly belonged to 
Thomas Park, and has his autograph on the title- 
page, is preserved a fly-leaf, which shows that this 
rare book of sonnets (the Bodleian copy is the 
only other known to exist) was once on a time 
bound up with many other pieces in what must 
have made a rather thick volume. At the head 
of this fly-leaf occurs—“ Nar. Luttrell, His Booke, 
1682”; and beneath he has written out a list of 
the contents. Several of the pieces mentioned 
are even now of inconsiderable value; but not so 
Copland’s edition of Lydgate’s Chorle and Birde 
and Smith’s Chloris. The latter alone cost its 
present owner 52/. 10s. beside commission at & 
sale in 1865. It isthe same copy which at Heber's 
sale produced 5/. 18s, It formed part of the Bib- 
liotheca A Poetica, 1815, and changed hands 
once or twice before it became Mr. Heber's pro- 
perty. I annex the list I have mentioned: — 
| 1. The Churle and the Bird. Imprint for {by] W 

Copland, 
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2. Carmen in Ilustri[ssimi] Athenao 
Bethlem Batrolano, &c. [Query.} 

8. Carolanna, a Poeme in honour of our King Charles 
James, Queen Ann, & Prince Charles, &c. Imprint. by E. 
Allde [ 1619, 4to }. 

4, The Popes Complaint to his Minion Cardinalls agt 
the good success of the Bohemians, &c. 

5. Tragi Comedia Oxoniensis [sine ulla nota, 4to, 4 
verse. ] 

6. Carmen Eroticon ab uno Membrorum quinque ad 
Dilectissimum suum Amicum D. C., with the answers. 

7. Septuagenarii Socii Itinerantis Cantus Epithala- 

8. Serenissimo Principi Richardo, Invictissimi et Au- 

tissimi Oliveri nuper vita defuncti successori Anglia, 

c. Protectori, Carmen Panegyricum, per Aug. Wingtield. 
[1658, 4to. ] 

9. Carolidum, Libri tres de vita et Rebus Gestis Divi 
Caroli Maximi, Austriaci, pii, felicis, Justi, Aug Cxsaris, 
&c. Imp. pro W. Edeni, 1582. 

10. Ad Potentissimos ac Serenissimos Reges, principes, 
aliquosq; amplissimo[s] Christiani Orbis Ordines, 1583. 

11, A Canticle of the Victory obtained by the french 
King Henry fourth at Yvry. Translated from French by 
Josuah Siluester. Print. by R. Yardley, 1590. 

12. St Peters Complaint, with other Poems. Print. 
per G. C. 1595. 

13. In Obitum Ornatissimi viri Guilielmi Whitakeri, 
Doctoris in Theologia, &c. Carmen Funebre per Carolum 
Hornium. Imp. pro [per] J. Wolfius, 1596. 

14. Cholris [ Chloris}, or the Complaint of the pas- 
sionate Despised Shepheard, by W™ Smith. Imprint. by 
E, Bollifant, 1596. 

15. Carmina Funebria in ejusdem Venerandi Doctoris 
?] triste fatum a quibusdam Cantabrigien- 

us, &c. Imp. 1598. 

W. Carew Hazrirr. 


As these concern the families of Neville, South- 
well (of Mereworth* in Kent), Plumbe, and Fitz- 
hugh, and may be of use to genealogists, I send 
them to you, apologising for mistakes made in 
hasty copying and from want of knowledge. The 
entries are made in the blank spaces of the 
Calendar. 


Marcius. Anna Southwell, filia prima Roberti Sowth- 
well militis, et Margarete vxoris eius, nata fuit apud 
mereworth xviij® die Marcii, Anno Regni Regis Henrici 
viij™! xxxij4e valde mane in aurora, Et anno domini 
Millesimo quingentesimo quadragesimo. Et lettera Domi- 
nicalis tune .C. [A.D. 1540.] 

Thomas Sowthwell, primogenitus Roberti Sowthwell et 
Margarete vxoris sue, natus fuit apud Mereworth xxiiijt® 
die Marcii, Anno Regni Regis Henrici Octaui vicesimo 
octauo, circa horam vndesimam ante Meridiem huius 
diei, existens plena luna. Anno domini Millesimo quin- 
gentissimo tricessimo sexto. et lettera dominicalis tunc 
G. [The 1536 here is old style; our 1537.] 

Mayus. This first day of may, Anno Domini Millesimo 
quingentisim[o] tricesimo sexto, Et anno Regni Regis 
Henrici viiij“t xxviij®, was the right worshipfull Sir 
Robert Sowthwell, knyght, and dame Margaret his wif, 
dowghter and hey[r] of Sir Thomas Nevile knyght, was 
maried at Mereworth. 

[29, Monday.] Hac die, nature soluit debitum Thomas 
Nevile, miles, vnus fratrum Georgij Nevile, militis, domini 
burgaveny. Anno domini Millesimo quingentesimo quad- 
ragesimo secundo, Et anno Regni Regis Henrici viij™ 
xxxiiij®. [A.D. 1542.] 

Julius (28) Sancti Sampsonis episcopi. Seynt Telous 
Evyn, cirka horam I [edge of MS. cut off ] in may Seal 
Natiuitas R. Tanffeld Imnerus[?] Anno Regni Regis 


Edwardi quarti, tercio die Jouis, super literam .ff. 


[Collier (Bib. Cat. ii. 361) speaks of three copies of | 


Chloris as extant. A copy sold at Mr. Rich’s sale for 15/. 
The Times, May 21, 1834.) The Rev. Mr. Rice gave 


i. for this curious volume at Sir Mark Sykes’s sale. | 


Ritson’s article ( Biographia Poetica, p. 336) on William 
Smith may be consulted with advantage. The compiler 
of Malone’s Catalogue has incorrectly attributed The 
Hector of Germany, 1614, 4to, to the author of Chloris, 
whereas it was the production of Wentworth Smith. In 


the Catalogue of Heber’s manuscripts, No. 1442, appears | 


the following article : “ Smith (William), A New Yeares 
Guifte, or a Posie made upon certen Flowers, presented to 
the Countesse of Pembrooke. By the author of Chloris, or 
the Passionate Despised Shepheard.” It cost Heber 31. 3s. 
and was sold for only fa—Kp.] 


THE NEVILE AND SOUTHWELL FAMILIES 
OF MEREWORTH IN KENT, 
A.D. 1520-1575. 


In a MS. Latin Prayer or Service-Book of the 
fifteenth century, as I suppose, at Petworth, be- 
longing to Lord Leconfield, which has an Eng- 
lish-verse Life of St. Margaret at the end, and was 
bequeathed by Elizabeth Hull, Abbess of the Con- 
ventual Church of Malling, to her god-child, 
Margaret, only daughter and heir of Sir Thomas 
Nevile, who afterwards married Sir Robert South- 
well, and then Mr. William Plumbe, are some 
entries of her children’s births, her marriages, &c. 


Augustus [20, Sunday] Hac die, nature soluit debitum, 
Domina Katherina ffytzhugh, vxor Domini georgii ffytz- 
hugh, ac filia domini D[acre] de gyllyslond, postremo- 
que in thor[o] consortem Thome Nevile milit{is] vni 
consiliorum domini regis Henrici viij, dedic’ Dominicalis 
{a word ?) litera ff. Anno domini incarnationis 1527¢ 
Cuius anime propicie[ tur] altithronus. Amen. 

September [3] Translacio sancti cuthberti episcopi. 
Henricus Sowthwell, filius tercius Roberti Sowthwell, mi- 
litis, et Margarete vxoris eius, natus fuitt ap[ = Mere- 
worth, xiiije die Septembris, anno Regni Regis Henrict 
viij“, xxxv‘® valde mane in aurora, Et anno domini 
Millesimo quingentesimo quadragesimo tercio, Et let- 
tera dominicalis tune .G. 

[st ] Sancti Mauricij, sociorum que eius. 

orethea, filia secunda Roberti Sowthwell, militis, et 
Margarete vxoris eius, nata fuit apud mereworth, xxj° 
die Septembris, anno Regni Regis Henrici viij™! xxxiiij’*, 
circa hora quinta post merediem, et anno domini Millesimo 
quingentesi[mo] quadragesimo secundo, Et lettera do- 


minicalis tune .A. 


At the foot of the page is — 

The byrth of Margaret Nevill, dowghter of Sir Thomas 
Nevill, knyght. 

Memorandum, quod Margareta Nevill, filia Thome 
Nevill, militis, et domine kateryne fyzgheu, consortis sue, 
nata fuit apud Meryworth, in festo sanctorum Cipriani et 
Justine, videlicet, xxvj° die septembris, Ann[o] domini 
Millesimo cecee xx, circa horam xij*™ in die mercurij, 
et tunc existetur plena luna. cuius compater fuit abbas de 
boxley ; commater vero abbatissa de Malling, et [?] 
domina Wyet, et comatrem [?] coram ego fui. 


* Between Hadlow and Maidstone. 
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October. Robertus Southwell, miles, Maritas domine 
Margarett Southwell, filie et heredis Thome Nevell, Militis, 
diem Clausit extremum die Jouis, inter horam Meridiem 
et primam post Nonam, videlicet, xx° Sexto die Mensis 
Octobris 1559, et Anno Regni domine Regine Elizabeth 
primo, et Jacet Sepultus in dextra parte Chori Ecclesie 
parochialis de Merworthe, in Comitatu Kancie. Litera 
dominicalis fuit .A. 

Nouember fis). The 13 daie of nouembre, being thurs- 
daie 1561, William Plum[be], gent, and The lady mar- 
= Sowthwell, wydowe, weare maried at Merworthe in 

ent. 

December [14]. ffranciscus Sowthwell, filius secundus 
Roberti Sowthwell. militis, et Margarete vxoris eius, natus 
fuit apud Holywell in Comitatu Herford, xie die decem- 
bris Anno Regni Regis Henrici viij“ xxx™, circa horam 
quartam ante meridiem huius diei, Et anno domini Mil- 
lesimo quingentisimo tricesimo octauo: et lettera domi- 
nicalis tunc .ff. 

Margareta, vnica filia et heres Tho: Nevyle militis, 
relicta Ro: Sowthwell militis, et vxor Willielmi Plumbe, 
generosi, decessit die Solis 25 die Decembris 1575, apud 
Wydyall in comitatu hertford, etatis sue 55. 


On the last fly-leaf is : — 


On tusdaye in whytson weke, beinge the 9 of June 
1579, and in the 21 yere of the raigne of oure moste gra- 


eyoste Soueraigne lady Quene Elyzabethe, Wyllyam | 


Plumbe and Elyzabethe Gresham, wydowe, were maryed 
in the parishe Churche of ffulham. 


Or, to put the entries in order of time, and 
short in English :— 


26 Sept® 1520. Margaret Nevyle is born. 
20 Aug. 1527, Her Mother, Lady Thos. Nevyle, dies. 
1 May, 1536. Margaret marries Sir Robert Southwell. 
24 March, 1537. Her son and heir Thomas is born. 
14 Dect 1538. Her second son Francis - 
18 March, 1540. Her daughter Anna “ 
29 May, 1542. Her father Sir Tho* Nevyle dies. 
21 Sept® 1542. Her second daughter Dorothy is born. 
8 Sept® 1543, Her third son Henry is born. 
26 Oct® 1559. Her L* husband, Sir R. Southwell, dies. 
13 Nov' 1561. She marries Mt W™ Plumbe. 
25 Dect 1575. She dies. 
9 June, 1579. Her second husband, W™ Plumbe, marries 
widow Elizabeth Gresham. 


On the next page to the Calendar, being the 
back of the first large illumination, is this account 
of the MS. : — 


Domina Elezabeth Hull, abbatissa Ecclesie conventualis 
de Mallyng, Roffensi diocesi, in humanis dum agebat 
= licet corporis ferme destituta/ hunc legauit 
ibrum Margarete Nevyll, ipsius que fidem ihesu christo 
commendandam, obnixe baptismatis sacramento spospon- 
dens offerebat /in Ecclesiam parochali de Meryworthe 
ministrato/ xxvj* die Septembris, Anno domini Millesimo 
ecece cuius quoque patronus prefate indubitatus 
fuit pater Dominus Thomas Nevyle, Miles, Henrici Anglo- 
rum Regis, fidei que defensoris inuictissimi /conciliariorum 
ynus erat octaui! ac domini georgij Nevyle, ordinis de le 
Gartere militis, domini que Bergevenny fraterculus /ac 
coniux domine Katherine ffytzhugh, quorum in hanc 
commercio lucem matrimoniali procreata denique fuit/ 
Nunc quoque (ut decet) sue astripotenti commatricis 
animam orac—— [5 strokes: ? for oracionibus) sup- 
plicat suscipiat ille/ cuins corpus nature soluit debitum 
xv die [ } Anno domini Millesimo Quingentesimo 
vicesimo iiij*/ 


The Life of St. Margaret begins : — 


OLde & yonge, y pray yow nowe 
Youre folies for to lete 

Loueth Cryste pat witte yeueth yow 

Youre synnes for to beete 

Lystenyth to me & y shalle telle 

Of byerdis feyre and swete 

The lyfe of oon meydon 

That hyght Margarete 

Hyr fader was a patriarke 

As y yow telle nowe may, 

And in antioche the ouer-loker 

Of alle the false laye. 

Ends : — 


Thesu anon than vnsweryd 
Unto margaret fulle sone 
By heuene and yk by yerthe 
By sonne and by moon 

Now of thi besechynge 

I graunte the thy boone 
And thow shalt be in heuen hy3e 
Of that swete mayde 

This ys here a vye 

Here daye euermore cometh 
In the monthe of Julye. 


This Life, to judge from its opening lines, is a 
modernised and slightly of that 
printed by Hickes in his Thesaurus, and reprinted 
by Mr. Cockayne in his Seinte Marherete for the 

Since the above was in type, Rouge D 
(Mr. G. E. Adams) has bess 
favour me with the following notes on Lady 
Margaret and her family : — 


The Sir Thomas Nevill alluded to (who was Secretary 
of State, &c. to Hen. VIII.) was third son of George, 
Lord Abergavenny, by Margaret, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Hugh Fenne. 

His wife Catherine was daughter of Humphrey, Lord 
Dacre of Gilles Land, and relict of George, seventh and 
last Lord Fitzhugh, who died Sept. 1512. 

Sir Robert Southwell, Knt., was second son of Francis 
Southwell, Esq., Auditor of the Exchequer temp. Heo. 
V Ill. He was Master of the Rolls, and was also High 
Sheriff of Kent in the time of Wyatt's rebellion, and dis- 
tinguished himself at that time. 

_ The dates of the death of these three persons are given 
in the text. 

Thomas, eldest son of Sir Robert and Dame Margaret 
Southwell, was father of another Sir Robert Southwell 
a am 1583), who was father of Sir Thomas South- 
well, 

An account of this branch of the Southwell family will 
be found in Archdall’s Zrish Peerage, vol. vi. edit. 1789, 
under “ Southwell, Viscount Southwell.” 


F, J, Furnivatt. 


Hepwortn Drxoy’s “ Sprerrvat Wrves.”—I 
think readers of Spiritual Wives will thank me 
for the following entry in Varnhagen’s much- 
censured “ Diaries ” ( Tagebiicher von Varnhagen von 
Ense, vol. i. 1861, pp. 65, 66). They were edited, 
as is well known, by his high-minded and spi 
rituelle niece, Ludmilla Assing * (the only daugh- 


* Vide “N, & Q.” 4% §. i. p. 93. 
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ter of his talented poetess sister Rosa Maria), 
relating to Dr. Sachs and the Muckers at Konigs- 
berg. Varnhagen writes, October 17, 1837: — 


“Doctor Sachs of Kiénigsberg has illustrated the so- 
called Mucker stories there by a remarkable memoir. He 
himself was, ten years ago, among those people, and 
knows them very well. The stories remind of many 
others, long known to us, of Pater Girard and Demoiselle 
Caditre, of the stories by which Zinzendorf and Jung 
Stilling were influenced. Sensuality will take its place 
among men, do what you will; it will draw nourishment 
even from fasting. In these things, the human race is 
yet completely unripe, and has made the least progress, 
What we want here are new ways, new forms; something 
must be done here for freedom and for beauty. This we 
shall have to wait for yet a long time! 

“A principal evil in our marriage-institutions is the 
neglected state (Verwahrlosung) of men; almost all of 
them enter impure into the state of marriage, moreover 
too late into the same. In reality is marriage completely 
under the rule (Herrschaft) of civil acts and conditions, 
and people do as if it were something dreadful not to 
consider it religious and as belonging to the church. 
Nothing but contradictions! ” 

After this follows a sharp critique on the state 
of morals in Prussia under Frederick-William IV., 
a reign full of the most infamous hypocrisy. 

Hermann Krnpr. 

Germany. 


Foop rok THE late Boston 
(Massachusetts) newspaper says that — 
“not long since, among a quantity of this mixed stock 
which was sent to a New England paper-mill, were found 
some old, rare, and valuable books, one of which was a 
specimen of the splendid typography of Mentelius, the 
contemporary and co-workman of Guttenberg. At an- 
other time, in a similar package, was found a large col- 
lection of the private correspondence of one of the most 
eminent Americans of a former generation. The paper- 
mills are remorseless when such articles fall into their 
hands, and it is not to be doubted that immense numbers 
of valuable manuscripts and autographs have thus gone 
to the white tomb of the vats.” 

Bar-Pornt. 
Philadelphia. 


_Axcrent Attar Crotus.— Herefordshire is 
rich in these vestments ; one of them, worked by 
Blanch Parry, Queen Elizabeth’s waiting woman, 
is still in existence at Bacton. Early in the last 
century the church of St. Nicholas, Hereford, 
possessed a set, of which Hill's description de- 
serves to be printed. 

“In the vestry of this church are 3 old altar cloths 
which formerly belonged, as I believe, to some chauntry 
altars, and not to the high altar. One is of red silk 
damasked with birds and flowers of gold. 

“Another of purple velvet, fringed with differently 
coloured silk, Over it is a cross of crimson velvet, in the 
centre of which is a crucifix, with the figures of 2 mourn- 
fal women embroidered in gold and silver. On the 
branches of the cross is the name of Jesus (thu) 12 times 
repeated in characters of gold. The cross was the whole 
length and breadth of the cloth—the oblong ends of which 
have in the centre a small projection, apparently sug- 


Sesting that the priest placed his service book upon it. 


“ Another altar cloth is of silk damasked with gold, on 
which are worked with a needle in silk of proper colours 
(though some are now imperfect in their lustre) the fol- 
lowing coats of arms in one continued line : —1. (Mor- 
timer) ; 2. Scotland; 3. England; 4. A crucifix as in 
the former altar cloth; 5. A spread-eagle; 6. England 
with a label of five points; 7. (Genevil); 8. Quarterly, 
over all a bendlet with label of five points, (no cana; 
9. 3 chevronels, a label of five points; 10. 3 inescutcheons 
barry dancetty; 11. A lion rampant (Frene) ; 12. Gules 
a fret or (Verdon or Audley); 13. Azure three grey- 
hounds courant in pale (perhaps Berington). * 

“ Besides the pulpit cloth, the cushion of the pulpit and 
the mayor’s seat, which are of purple velvet, there is a 
pulpit cloth of green silk richly embroidered.” 

C. J. Roprnson. 

Norton Canon Vicarage. 


Rivne Lyscriptiox.— 

“ In the year 1780, the sexton in digging a grave in the 
churchyard [of Southwell], found a gold ring ee 
It is of the purest gold, and weighs nine pennyweights 
and six grains . . . On the inside is the following 
| inscription in characters very distinct, deep, and not 
| inelegantly cut : 

-+ MIKV + MOVRI + QUE + CHANGE + MA + FoY + 
| The cross at the beginning is of the same size as the letters, 
| that between the words very small,”—Dickinson’s Hist. 
of Southwell, p. 287. 


An engraving of the ring is given on a plate 
opposite the succeeding page. Cornus, 


LovELACE AND Suck1ine.—At p. xxxii. of 
edition of the Poems of Richard Lovelace, 1864, 

hazarded in a note a conjecture that the Dick 
who occurs in Suckling’s celebrated “ Ballad of a 
Wedding ” was Richard Lovelace the poet. It is 
curious enough that, since the publication of this 
guess, I have met in Harl. MS. 6917 with a copy 
of Suckling’s performance, and it is there headed 
“Upon the Marriage of the Lord Lovelace [of 
Hurley].” His lordship was the head of the 
Berkshire branch of the old Kent family, and was 
distantly connected with the author of Lucasta. 
It is not, therefore, very improbable that Suckling 
may have addressed his descriptive ballad to his 
brother bard; and this point is the rather deServing 
of advancement, since, in the later editions of Witts 
Recreations, among the Fancies and Fantasticks, is 
inserted this identical piece, with the title “A 
Ballade. A Discourse between two Countrey-men,” 
and a (supposed) appropriate woodeut of two 
rustics in conversation—the one relating the story, 
in fact, to his companion. W. Carew Hazzirt. 


Losby.—This is a word now used to designate 
a small inferior sort of room, even a passage to an 
apartment of more importance, still retained in 
the “Lobby” to the House of Commons, into 
which the members retire on either side of the 
House to vote. Johnson has given its derivation 


* The names of families, &c., thus commemorated are 
my own suggestion. 
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from the German Laube. But query. Mozin’s 
Worterbuch defines Laube as gallerie; halle, por- 
tique. Several dictionaries explain lobby as the 
same as ante-chamber, which is nearer that defini- 
tion as a largish room. The only intelligible re- 
ference as an explanation given by Johnson is the 
one to Wotton, who uses the word in the line, 
“ A kind of lobby between that room and the next, 
where were divers attending him. Towards which 
passage...” This use of the word would intimate 
a very small sort of apartment, even if it could 
be my oe by that term, “ ” evidently 
being the proper one. On an engraving of a plan of 
a house in a volume dated 1771, the word /obby is 
given to a large room on the basement under the 
great entrance-hall over it; a similar apartment 
on two other plans in the same work is called a 
“ sub-hall,” otherwise lobby is not used; and 
“closet”’ and “wardrobe would appear to be 
the terms in vogue in the plans engraved in the 
earlier century, and taken from the French ori- 
i Is it not more probable, therefore, that 
the word came from the somewhat obscure term 
lob, a lump of dirt, seeing that one or other of 
those rooms was generally used as a “conveni- 
ence ” in the time of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and 
later, say down to George II. (?), and hence, pro- 
bably, the disrespectful appellation to those who 
had to wait in attendance on the great. W. P. 


Raymine Larry Inscriptions. — Fifty-four 
years ago a rubbing of a very curious old monu- 
mental brass in Oddington church, near Oxford, 
was given to me by Mr. Hilton, then an aged 
poe eC at Oxford. The effigy is a skeleton, 
out of which at the eye-sockets, mouth, ribs, ab- 
domen, and other parts, are representations of 
large crawling worms—the whole figure lying in 
@ winding sheet, which is gathered and tied to- 
gether at the head and feet. On a scroll above 
are the following verses : — 


“ Vermibus hic donor | et sic ostendere conor 
Q’d sicut hic ponor | ponitur ois honor.” 
And below is the following epitaph :— 

“Orate p aia Randulphi hamsterlay quddam socii 
collegii de merton in oxonie et rectoris buias ecclie qui 
obiit Anno . . coccc®, . . die decembris ... . 

Should the brass be now defaced or removed, 
this account may be worthy of preservation in 
“N. & Q” 

Winterton, Lincolnshire. 


Evropgan Retics AMerica.—A gentleman 
of this city has in his possession a Prayer-book 
which belonged to Charles L, containing mar- 
ginal notes said to be in his handwriting. It 
once belonged to the late Duke of Sussex. 

In the church at Church Creek, Dorchester 
county, Maryland, is the cushion upon which 


Queen Anne knelt at her coronation. It was given 
to the church by her chaplain. 

The late Mr. George Nugent, of Montgo 
county, Pennsylvania, owned a set of chairs whi 
were in Marie Antoinette’s opera-box in Paris, 
They were brought to this country during the 
first French revolution, by Gouverneur Morris, 

Unzpa. 

Philadelphia, 

Inscrrptions.—In the 
Guardian newspaper, Nov. 13, 20, and 27, 1 
three articles headed “ Tombstone Inscriptions” 
have been published. They contain careful tran- 
scripts of one hundred and thirty-five inscripti 
with explanatory remarks, and will, I doubt not, 
prove useful and interesting to many readers, In 
the hope of stimulating others to follow the ex- 
ample in this case set before them, I have 
extracted the opening paragraph : — 

“Copies of many tombstone inscriptions in the church- 
yards of Donnybrook and St, Matthew’s, Ringsend 
in the parish of Donnybrook), having appeared in Bri 
Sketches of the Parishes of Booterstown and 
in the County of Dublin, pp. 124-138, 152-157, it has been 
deemed advisable to add to the number; and accordingly 
other inscriptions in the same cemeteries, over the graves 
of persons who had been of more or less note in their re- 
spective stations, have been carefully transcribed. In 
several cases the stones have suffered from the effects of 
the weather; for example, the one erected over the grave 
of Sir James Stratford Tynte, Bart., mentioned in p. 127, 
The greater portion of the inscription upon it has dis- 
appeared, but through the foresight of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Betham (who copied many of the inscriptions at 
Donnybrook), the particulars have been preserved. (Add. 
MSS. in the British Museum, 23,684-7.) To historians, 
topographers, genealogists, and others, tombstone inserip- 
tions have oftentimes proved most useful ; and it is much 
to be wished that measures should at once be taken 
throughout the land to have them properly transcribed 
and recorded for the public good. With this object in 
view, and to show what may be done with a little trouble, 
the folléwing are presented to the reader.” 


This subject, if I mistake not, is a very fit and 
pro r one for the consideration of the readers of 
& Q.” ABHBA. 


Queries. 

Bacne: the 1720, 
William Bache married Mary Blechynden. They 
subsequently resided at Settle, in Yorkshire, where 
their youngest children were born. Any informa- 
tion as to the times and places of their birth, the 
dates of their death, and the name of her father 
will be very acceptable? It is thought that 


she was the daughter of Samuel Blechynden of 
Chester. 
Philadelphia. 


Smr Jonn Brate.—Can you inform me why 
Sir John Beale of Farningham Court was created 
a baronet in 1660? He was high sheriff in 1665 
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and died in 1684, when the title became extinct. 
His arms were “sable, on a chevron or between 
three griffins’ heads erased argt. as many estoiles 
st, unicorn’s head erased or semée d’es- 
toiles gules.” Berry’s Encyclopedia Heraldica ap- 
to refer for such arms and crest for Beale of 
sie, to “ Heralds’ Office, London, C. 24.” As 
the title became extinct in 1684, can you also in- 
form me from which family of Beale Sir John was 
descended, and what collateral descendants he 
had? Berry refers “George Thomas Beale of 
Cork, Esq.,”’ to the London stock, and says that 
in 1828 he bore, “Sa. on a chev. ar. betw. three 
griffins’ heads, erased, or as many estoiles gu.— 
crest, an unicorn’s head, erased, or charged with 
an estoile gu.”” Motto, “ Malo mori quam feedari.” 
See Plate of Arms. And can you also inform me 
whether there is, heraldically, any national descent 
implied in the colour of the field? As in the 
majority of cases, not only in the arms for sundry 
families of the name of Beale, but in those for 
numerous families having a variation in ortho- 
hy, more or less divergent from Beale, the 
colour of the field is sable, and so far appears to 
connect the whole heraldically, either consan- 
guineously, or by reference to some original na- 
tional appellation. For instance, on page 837 of 
Mr. Walford’s County Families for 1864, 2nd edi- 
tion, a note to a certain family says :— 

“This family is descended in the female line from the 
ancient house of De Revell, which traces its descent as far 
back as 1250; also, by its alliance with the Bei. family, 
from the old Spanish ducal house of Bivar, and the an- 
cient Florentine house of De Medici.” 

And — seemingly furnishes a clue under the 
name of Gurnay; for he says, vol.2, “Gurnay, 
or Gournay (ancient) Normandy and Norfolk— 
Sable "—without the addition of crest, ordinary, 
or any charge whatever ; which seems to impl 

that a sable field denoted a Norman origin. is 
it so? EALE. 


Breton Arrs.—Mr. J ephson, in his Walking 
Tour in Brittany, published in 1859, p.313, says :— 
“The mere melody of an air generally conveys so im- 
perfect an idea of its effect to ordinary hearers, that I have 
added the accompaniments for the pianoforte, as pub- 
aly an appendix to M. de la Villemarqué’s Barzaz- 
reiz, 


Will any of your correspondents kindly inform 
me who are the publishers of the appendix con- 
taining the accompaniments for the pianoforte ? 
My copy contains the notes of the melodies only 
of about seventy airs, Vryan Raecep. 


A Burns Query.— There were two cousins, 
John Geddes and Alexander Geddes, natives of 
Banffshire, and born somewhere between 1730 and 


| * Fielding.’ 


1740, “gy clerical members of the Catholic 
Church, In Chambers (vol. iii. p. 21), we find a 


letter addressed by Burns to Bishop Geddes, 
dated “ Ellisland, Feb. 3, 1789”; and in a note 
Chambers says, that it was to Alexander Geddes, 
The query I put is—How is it known that it is 
to Alexander Geddes and not to John Geddes ? 
Did Alexander Geddes even reach the dignity of 
bishop? He was no doubt a learned man, and 
had the honour of LL.D. in 1780 from the Uni- 
versity of King’s College, Aberdeen—the first and 
last clergyman of that persuasion, so far as I am 
aware, that was so honoured since the Reforma- 
tion. Perhaps some of your correspondents may 
be able to clear up this doubtful point, if it be at 
all doubtful. Cravrurp Tarr 


CarRrera’s CoRRESPONDENCE. — The 
well-known Tomitana library of Trieste contained 
two folio volumes, in which Rosalba Carriera had 
collected all the letters which had been written 
to her by the most celebrated persons of Europe. 
The Tomitana library was bought by Messrs. 
Payne and Foss of Pall Mall. Can any of the 


readers of “N. & Q.” inform me where these 


volumes are at present? Paris. 
Countess oF DERwentwaTER. — No allusion 
has yet been made in “ N. & Q.” to the lady 
assuming this title and claiming the estates of the 
Radcliffes. Of course, supposing her to be as she 
says, a descendant of the unfortunate earl who 
was beheaded in 1716, she would have no right so 
to style herself, for the title could descend only to 
heirs male. There are several very improbable 
circumstances in her story, yet if Lord Erskine’s 
letter be genuine, must there not be some truth in 
it after all ? E. H. A, 


Dvutcn Drama.—Is there any bibliographical 
work which gives titles and dates of all dramatic 
pieces in the Dutch language, or written by Dutch 
authors, including fugitive dramatic sketches in 
volumes of poetry and in magazines, &c., &c.? 
If there is, perhaps some of your Dutch corre- 
spondents could give me the title of the book, 
date, place of publication, and price. RL 


Fretpine Civs.—In an article in the Sunday 
Times of Nov. 22, by the “Rambler,” entitled 
. Through Maiden Lane,” speaking of the “ Cyder 
Cellars,” he writes :— 


“ At its best days it was a very charming retreat where 
the most brilliant, most Bohemian, but, at the same time, 
most gentlemanly club in London was held, namely, the 
It was here that the famous ‘ Amateur Pan- 
tomime,’ which took the town in 1855, and again in 1856, 
was planned. The room was very quaintly and curiously 
decorated, each member had a panel in the old wainscoat- 
ing, which he decorated according to his own idea: for 
instance—Albert Smith had views of Mont Blanc, Arthur 
Smith’s was filled with photographs ofthe members, with 
a small mirror in the middle, with the inscription under- 
neath it, ‘ Another member of the Fielding Club.’ I won- 
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der what has become of those panels now. How valuable 
they would be if they are preserved!” 
Perhaps some of your readers may be in a position 
to give an answer to Rambler's inquiry ? 

Tue Eprror or “ Drprert.” 


Iuptementum Ecciest#.— Mr. Hill quotes 
from a MS. the following entry : — 

“ Ae, 1408, Jones Revell psentatus p Robertum Eas- 
bach Diium de Easbach qui 6 marcas sterling’ pro imple- 
mento suo dictz ecctie liberavit, et idem Joties successori 
suo dimittit, et sic & Rectore ad Rectorem quotiescunque 
Ecctia vacaverit.” 

To this he appends a query, in which I beg leave 
to join : — 

“Qre. if Implementum be y* same Instauramen- 
tum [Instaurum, or Staurum ; Stock or Store—quicquid 
= supellectilem Ecclesiasticam spectat. Vid. DuF resne’s 
Gloss }.” 

Perhaps some ecclesiologist will kindly en- 
lighten me about this payment, which has no 
modern parallel. 


Kwox’s “ or tHE Ciypg.”—Will you or 
your correspondent Srta Warr ii. 483) 
oblige me with the publisher’s name, date, and 

rice of The Vale of the Clyde, by James Knox ? 
have referred to a number of catalogues, and do 
not find it mentioned. J. MANvEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Evecrion Freak. — What au- 
thority is there for the statement that was made 
some ten years ago in the Lincolnshire newspaper 
(Stamford Mercury, June 11, June 18, 1858), that 
at a certain contest for that county the Tory can- 
didate lost his election because, during a drunken 
freak, he insisted on drinking the health of the 
Pretender on his knees ? Cornus. 


Letrer rrom Lorp Bacon to Kine James.— 
What is the meaning of the last clause in the fol- 
lowing passage, which is in a letter from Lord 
Bacon to King James :— 

“ The justice upon my Lord Sanquir hath done your 
Majesty a great deal of right, showing that your Majesty 
is fixed in that resolution, 

* Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur’: 
which certainly hath rectified the spleen-side, howsoever 
it is with the liver.”—Letters and Life of Francis Bacon, 
edited by James Spedding, vol. iv. p. 370. D 


Lovis Capamosto, VENETIAN NAVIGATOR, 
A.D. 1422-1464.—" The Portuguese under Vasco 
de Gama, in 1497, doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, discovered in 1455 by Cadamosto, a Vene- 
tian navigator.” (Extract Pigafetta’s Voyage 
Round the World, vol. ii. p. 292, Pinkerton’s | oy- 
- and Travels.) Does any account exist of the 

ve alleged discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope by Cadamosto ; and if so, in what collection 
of travels is itto be found? R. R. W. Extis. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


Quotations Wantep.—Where in S. Anselm’s 
works is the following passage to be found ? 

“ Anima mea, anima erumpnosa [? srumnosa], anima 
inquam misera miseri hominiculi, excute torporem tuum 
et discute peccatum tuum, et concute mentem tuam, 


Dedue, &c. &c.” 
W. T. T. D, 
“Tt takes a very little water to make a perfect 


pool for a tiny fish-to swim in” ; and 
“ Who pain anticipates, that pain feels twice, 
And often feels in vain.” C. J. N. 


“ Doubt is devil-born.” E. K. W. 


Roven.—I had been under the impression that 
the cant-word rough, of which we hear so much 
in the electioneering seasons, was rather a crea- 
tion of a recent period, and scarcely so applied, 
at any rate commonly, even in my own youth. 
I do not find it explained as applying to “ coarse 
vulgar men” (see Hotten's Slang Ditionary) either 
by Bailey or Halliwell. In Motley’s United- 
Netherlands, however (vol. iv. p. 138), there is 
the following passage : — 

“ The great Queen —— was besought by the counsel- 

lors around her to name the man to whom she chose that 
the crown should devolve: ‘ Not to a rough (said Eliza- 
beth), sententiously and grimly.’ ” 
And this statement he confirms by a quotation 
from a despatch of (I presume the Venetian) 
Secretary Scaramelli: “disse ella queste sole 
parole: no ad un rough, che in lingua Inglese 
significa persona bassa e vile,” etc. 

Any further illustration of the word, or in- 
stances of its similar usage in early times, might 
be interesting to your readers. OC, W. Brxenam. 


SawYER, THE Witcu.” —In- 
formation is particularly requested as to wheres 
copy may be seen of The Wonderful Discovery of 
Elizabeth Sawyer, a Witch, &c. 1621, 4to. An 
early answer will greatly oblige the —_ 


Sprs mea: Morro or A Brancu or Macpo- 
NALDs.—I wish very much to trace a branch of 
Macdonalds through their motto “ Spes mea.” 
They are said to have descended from a daughter 
of the first royal Stewart, as appears by an old 
seal in my brother's possession, on which are, 
without tinctures—(1) A lymphad for Lords of 
the Isles; (2) three lions rampant, 2 and 1 for 
Ross; (3) three garbs for Buchan; and (4) a 
bend charged with three buckles for Lesley. I 
presume “ Spes mea” and “ My hope is constant in 
thee ” are one and the same, and refer to a common 
origin. This, if so, may assist elucidation. 

R. W. Drxox. 


Seaton Carew, co. Durham, 


“Sroxzine Cross.” — Will. Dowsing in his 
journal makes frequent mention of “ stoneing 
crosses, which were among the things against 
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which his puritan face was resolutely set. I 
imagine these to have been the crosses used as 
finials on chancels, porches, &c.; but why were 
they called “ stoneing” ? Is that the seventeenth 
century for stone ? St. 


Bririsa Trraps.—A letter by Meirion, printed 
in the Monthly Magazine, vol. xi. pp.228-32 (1801), 
contains a few British triads accompanied with 
translations, and amongst them the following :— . 

“ Triad II.—Tair Rhagynys gysevin Ynys Prydain: 
Ore, Manaw, a Gwyth. A gwedi hyny y tores y méry 
tir, onid aeth Mén yn ynys; ac yn unwez ynys Orc 
dored, onid aeth yno liaws o ynysoz ; a myned yn ynysoz 
a wnaeth manau ereill o Alban, a thir Cymru.” 

« Translation.—The three original adjoining islands of 
the Isle of Britain: Orkney, Man, and Wight. And 
afterwards the sea broke the land, so that Anglesey be- 
came an island; and in like manner the Isle of Urkney 
was broken, so that in that place there became many 
islands; and other places in Alban, and in the land of 
Cymru, became islands.” 

I shall be greatly obliged if any reader of 
“N, & Q.” acquainted with the ancient British 
literature will be so good as to state whether the 
foregoing translation, more especially as concerns 
the Isle of Wight, is trustworthy ; and also, what 
is the most modern date which can be assigned 
to the triad itself? Wa. 


Torquay. 


WaAsHING IN THE SAME WatER.—A lady who 
had been brought up in Kent refused at a pic-nic 
to wash her hands in the same bason of water that 
had been, or would be afterwards, used by another, 
alleging that such persons were sure to quarrel. 
This belief did not extend to running water. Is 
this widespread, and what is its origin? Is it 
some old Rensctionpes’s cleanly wile which has 
gradually grown into a belief, or is it some per- 
verted remembrance of “ he that dippeth his hand 
with me in the dish ” ? B. Nicmorson. 

West Australia. 


Queries With Answers. 


Hertrorp Oxrord.—Who were the 
successors of Dr. Newton, founder and first prin- 
cipal of this college, which before its endowment 
was known by the name of Hert Hall? The 
Oxford Calendar for 1810 (the earliest I have 
seen) states that the college had been without a 

rincipal since 1805, and had then but one fellow, 
tev. R. Hewett. I have heard that according to 
Dr. Newton's statutes, the election of a principal 
by the fellows was to be confirmed by the dean 
and chapter of Christ Church, who, owing to some 
jealousy or other, refused to do what was re- 
quired, whereupon as a corporation without a head 


the college at last came to an end, and its pro- 
perty, I believe, merged in the crown. 
E. H. A. 

[The four principals of Hertford College were: (1) 
Richard Newton, D.D., a person of some celebrity in his 
day ; (2) William Sharpe, M.A., afterwards Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek; (3) David Durell, M.A., who distin- 
guished himself as an Hebraist; (4) Bernard Hodgson, 
M.A., who died in 1805, To the last no successor has since 
been found, for after his death so little interest was taken 
in this establishment, that the time limited for the ap- 
pointment of a principal was suffered to elapse, and the: 
corporation became extinct. The present establishment 
of Magdalene Hall, which is at least the third, if not the 
fourth, of the name, has arisen out of the ruins of the in- 
complete and unfortunate foundation of Dr. Newton, who, 
by an injudicious attempt to convert Hert Hall into Hert- 
ford College, contrived a plan, unconsciously, for the de- 
struction of both.— Vide Ingram'’s Memorials of Oxford, 
1837, vol. ii.] 


“THe AND THE — Which 
is the best edition of this nervously written little 
poem? I have that of the Percy Society, but 
shall be glad to hear of a later one giving the 
MS. contractions in italics, and the “ thorn” 
letter. Corus 

Clapham. 

[The old English poem of “The Owl and the Night- 
ingale” is found in two manuscripts, one in the British 
Museum, Cotton Calig. A. 1x., of the first half of the 
thirteenth century; the other in the library of Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, No. xxix. art. 3, of the latter half of the 
thirteenth century. There are three printed editions of 
it: (1) by J. Stevenson in 1838 for the Roxborgh Club 
from the Cotton MS., with a few readings of the Jesus 
College MS.; (2) by Thomas Wright, in 1843, from the 
Cotton MS.; (3) by Francis Henry Stratmann, of Kre+ 
feld, in 1868, founded on a careful collation of both manu- 
scripts, the different readings of which are noted at the 
bottom of the page. The “thorn letter” (Sp) is used 
throughout the last edition. } 


Lapy Wattace.—In 1788 there was a comedy 
acted at Covent Garden Theatre called The Ton ; 
or, Follies of Fashion, by Lady Wallace. Is it 
known who this lady was? One of the same name 
was sister to the celebrated Jane, Duchess of 
Gordon. She was well known for her wit and 
clever repartees, some of which she exchanged 
with Henry Erskine. Was she the authoress ? 

The play appears to have been unsuccessful, 
which induced her to publish it with a preface in 
which she ascribes its rejection to malicious op- 
position : — 

“This began before its opponents heard, saw, or were 
made acquainted with any part of the play. They took 
every step which rage or malice could dictate to prevent 
the mirror from being placed before them,” 


She allows, however, that another matter had 
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its share in causing its condemnation. Wishing 


seemingly to be complimentary to Thomas Erskine | 


(the future Chancellor) she makes one of her cha- 
racters describe him as the “ benevolent eloquent 
Erskine,” with the addition of much fulsome ver- 
biage. She says in her preface that, “ from the riot 
which the mention of his name occasioned,” and 
from its also proving disagreeable to him, “ she is 
convinced that she was wrong in naming him.” Is 
there any account to be found of the circumstances 
of this riot? The play is but a silly production, 
and really met its fate on its own merits. G. 

Edinburgh. 

[Lady Eglinton Wallace was the youngest daughter of 
Sir William Maxwell of Monreith, co. Wigtoun, and sister 
of the fourth Duchess of Gordon. She married, on Sept. 4» 
1772, Sir Thomas Wallace, Bart., of Craigie, and died at 
Munich on March 28, 1803. Her comedy, The Ton, was 
brought out at Covent Garden on April 8, 1788, and 
was peculiarly unfortunate in its representation. It was 
strongly opposed the first night, still more powerfully 
the second, and got through the third merely by a com- 
promise between the audience and the managers that it 
should be finally withdrawn. | 


Tue Virew Queen.— Where can I find an ac- 
count of Jonson’s conversation with Drummond, 
as to Q. Elizabeth’s incapacity for bearing children, 
which is mentioned by Mr. in 4” 
ii. 389? Ihave looked through the “Heads of 
a Conversation,” &c., in an early folio edition of 
Drummond’s works, but there is no mention of 
the Queen. 


{The account of Queen Elizabeth’s surmised infirmity | 


may be found in Notes of Ben Jonson’s Conversation with 
William Drummond, p. 23, published by the Shakespeare 
Society in 1842,] 


Epmonv Howzs.—Is an thing known of Ed- 
anond Howes, the editor of Stow’s London? 


[Very little appears to be known of the personal his- 
tory of Edmond Howes. In our First Series (vi. 199) 
we gave some account of his “ painefull travails and 
thirty yeeres labours,” as the continuator of the Annales 
of the venerable John Stow.] 


Bisnor Cox anp Dr. Wii1iam Cox. — Will 
you permit me to inquire, through the medium of 
your pages, whether Richard Cox, born at Whad- 
don, Bucks, 1500, and Bishop of Ely temp. Eliza- 
beth, was of the same family as William Cox, 
D.D., precentor of Chichester cathedral temp. 
Charles I., and where I can find any information 
about these families or their descendants ? 

A. B. Y. Z. 

[The bishop and precentor were of different families. 
Bishop Richard Cox was born at Whaddon in Bucking- 
hamshire ; whereas William Cox, D.D., precentor at 


| Chichester, according to Wood, Athene Oxon. edit. 1813, 

i, 124, was connected with the Monmouth family of that 
name. The best account of the bishop is given in Cooper's 
| Athena Cantabrigienses, i, 437-445, which also contains 
| numerous references to other works. In the church of 
| Tillington is a brass of the precentor, who is described as 
“Guil. Cox, 8.T. P. Ecclesie Cathedralis S. Trinitatis 
Cicestrensis dignissimus Precentor. . . . Obiit circa xy 
Febru. Anno re Christiane, 1658” ; but in Hardy’s 
edition of Fasti Ecclesia Anglicane, i. 266, Dr. Cox is 
said to have died on Jan. 29, 1631-2. Probably this is 
the William Cox whose brutal treatment by the parlia- 
mentarians is noticed in Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, 
part ii. p. 27.) 


Replies. 
ERRONEOUS PUNCTUATION. 
(4™ ii, 527.) 


If, which I much doubt, the knowledge of pune 
tuation is, as Mr. says, almost con- 
| fined to printers, it nearly comes to saying that 

it is an unknown art; for it is very certain 
printers do not understand it. If authors do not 
| understand it, the more shame for them. Mr. 
| Kerentxey correctly says, it is a “ delicate logical 
| process” in many cases, and it concerns authors 
| materially. They, too, ought to be able to under- 
| stand it ; but it is not reasonable to expect it of 
“The p f the i tive note i 
e proper use of the interrogative note is 
onndy omitted in modern books. I a rehend 
there is a fallacy in Mr. Kerentrey’s allegation 
of instances, and that they are not homogeneous, 
Such cases as his first quotation — 
“ Say what did,” &c., may be taken with eq 
| correctness two ways. It may be as Mr. Kzieut- 
LEY puts it, a request and not a question, and then 
no doubt there should be no note of interrogation. 
But it is quite as correct to understand a pause, 
or an ellipsis of “this,” after “say ”—meaning, 
“ Answer this question—‘ what,’” &c.: and then 
the interrogation is right. 
But it is manifest that the option in this si 
case arises from the introduction of the relative 
|“ what.” In every one of the other cases it 
would be a most violent construction to omit the 
direct interrogation. It can only be done, as MR. 
KeieHntLey suggests, by having recourse to the 
poetical license A least it is almost confined to 
poetry or poetical expression) of putting the nomi- 
native after the verb. But that ought not to be 
done, according to the usage of the language,when 
it produces ambiguity or an unnatural sense. 

he natural sense of “Am I” is clearly inter- 
rogative, except where the context plainly makes 

it otherwise. In one of the passages from 


| 


| Henry IV. the obvious sense, according to Mz 
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Kerentizy’s view of the grammar, would be the 


reverse of what is plainly intended. “Say what | 
doth concern your coming,” without an interroga- | 


tion, means, “ What bears on your visit?” This 
js sense; but, I apprehend, clearly not what 
Shakespeare meant. He meant, “ Why are you 


come?” “ what does your visit relate to?” The | 


order is, “ What doth your coming concern?” 
Not “quod attinet ad,” but “ad quod attinet ?” 

In almost all the other cases, Mr. Ke1aHtLEy’s 
construction us to understand, “Say is 
so and so” to be equivalent in grammar as well 
as meaning to “Say if so and sois”; which I 
conceive is untenable. The — from Hamlet 
must be even more strained. The question, ‘‘ What 
from our brother ?” is quite simple; but it is very 
far from ~— according to usage, to make “Say 
what from him” mean (grammatically) “Say 
what” (news has come) “ from him.” 


editor, in his appended scholia, comments on the 


above expressions thus ; — 


 «@Aov membrum : incisio. In oratione cola 
sunt ubi sensus perfectus est, commata ubi imperfectus; 
perfecta enim oratio membris constat, impe com- 
matibus, Sunt enim commata velut juncture in brachiis, 
cola vera ipsa brachia.” 
I may add that Scaliger has a whole chapter of 
_ three closely printed pages on the above words. 
| (Poetices, lib. iv. c. 25.) 
| 2. Commaticus. ‘Osee (Hosea) commaticus 
| est, et quasi per sententias loquens.” (Pref. in 
duod. proph. ad Paulam et Eustochium.) The 
| meaning is evidently abrupt, sententious—a style 
| of short sentences. Again, he thus speaks of 
| Theotimus, Bishop of Scythia:—“In morem 
| dialogorum et veteris eloquentize breves, comma- 
| ticosque tractatus edidit.” (Catal. Script. Eccl.) 
| Robert Stephan, in his Latin Thesaurus, gives 
adding 


When a connecting conjunction does appear, as | “ brevis” as the meaning of commaticus, 


in the second 


from the Two Gentlemen of | as examples “hymnus commaticus” (Sidon. iv. 


Verona, no doubt Mr. Kereuttxy’s construction | 3), “ pronunciatio commatica” (Cael. Rhod. xxvii. 


is much less unnatural. “Tell me, whither were 
I best,” may stand for “ whither I were.” But 
the direct question is much the most obvious, and 
nothing at allis gained by superseding it. In all 
these cases the two parts of the sentence are in 
simple apposition. 


COMMATICE, 
iii, 188; 4 S, ii, 392, 452.) 


The three words comma, commaticus, and com- 
matice, occur more than once in St. Jerome. Let 
me give the references : — 

Comma,—“ A supradicto versu, usque ad finem 
libri parvum comma, oot remanet, prosa oratione con- 
texitur.”—Praf, in Lib. Job. 


Again : — 


Demosthene et in Tullio solet fieri, ut per cola 
et Commata.” — Pref, in transl. Esaie, ad Paulam et 
Eustochium. 


Marianus Victorius Reatinus, the editor of the 
edition I use (Antwerp, 1578), thus gives the 
“Argument” of the above preface: “ Postquam 
explicavit prophetas per cola, commataque, non 
metro describi,” &c. Again, that father writes: 
“Legite igitur et hunc juxta translationem nos- 
tram ; quoniam per cola scriptus et commata, mani- 
festiorem legentibus sensum tribuit.”—Pref. in 
Ezechielem.) I may say that these “ prefaces” 
are not those prefixed to the different books ex- 
pounded, but gathered together in the third 
Volume of my edition, among his epistles. The 


0. iddell and Scott give, as the meaning of 
the Greek word, “consisting of single or short 
clauses.” 

3. Commatice.—I rather think that this word 
occurs somewhere in St. Jerome’s Epistles, though 
I am not sure. But the passage of which your 
correspondent is in search will be found in that 
father's Commentary on St. Matthew, in his ex- 
position of the 25th chapter, the parable of the 
ten virgins. It is as follows: 

“Prudentem semper admoneo lectorem, ut non super- 
stitiosis acquiescat interpretationibus, et qua commatice, 
pro fingentium dicuntur arbitrio; sed considera priora, 
media, et sequentia, et nectat sibi universa que scripta 
sunt,” 

The meaning’is obvious. Contexrtual,in opposi- 
tion to fragmentary criticism, is what he recome 
mends. Horativs Bonar. 

Edinburgh. 


OLD PAPER. 
(4" ii, 396, 475.) 


I to tender my best thanks to Henwen- 
TRUDE for her kind suggestion about goldbeaters’ 
skin. Perhaps I am fastidious, but I confess I have 
a feeling against goldbeaters’ skin, as I have been 
told that it is the skin of the men who beat gold. 
However, I shall not forget a good hint, although 
I am indebted to the Editor for a private letter on 
the same subject. The MSS. of which I spoke 
are not of any great historical value, although 
they are worth preserving. They are mostly dia- 
ries kept by some of my ancestors and their con- 
nexions both in America and in London, from 
1767 to 1780, which was the period of the re- 
volutionary war, when the colonies were lost to 
the mother country. Fortunately the most im- 
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rtant diary, kept by a governor of one of the 
‘New England provinces, is in the best preservation 
and needs no repair. In the others, I wish the 
entries had more often been less personal, and 
that they had more fully referred to the great 
events which were then passing. A few years 
before this time, the mob in one of the large cities 
broke into the governor’s house and destroyed 
a quantity of interesting historical collections, 
amongst which was the diary of Colonel Goffe, 
the —— which he kept during the time he 
was a fugitive in Connecticut and other places. 
Of late years these valuable collections have been 
rly asked for by Americans, who have been 
loth to believe that such was their fate. But 
from books printed soon after, and from contem- 
MS. sources, it is very easy to prove so dis- 
agreeable a fact. What remains of a date so near 
that period it is the more necessary to take care 
of. What is lost is gone; what remains may be 
preserved. I have been experimenting on one or 
two of the leaves by painting them over with a 
warm and rather wok solution of isinglass put 
on with a broad camel-hair brush. I found it 
necessary to hold them up in a suspended position 
to dry and harden at once before the fire, and 
then do the other side; for though they were 
rotten and loose enough in texture when dry, they 
were ten times worse when wet. If they were 
laid down on a flat surface to dry of themselves, 
they were in danger of adhering, and it was of 
course very difficult to detach them without in- 
jury. In short, as far as I have gone, I have 
found it best to do one side and immediately dry 
it, by which an increased amount of strength has 
been given to the paper, and then take the second 
side in the same way. It might be feared that 
this process would damage the writing and make it 
run. This fear made me cautious. I do not, how- 
ever, see any indications of running or blurr on 
those pages which | have so treated. Of course 
modern writing would not stand it, but in old 
writing there appears to be very little to run. 
This process may answer in certain cases, though 
it is not so efficient as the one kindly pointed out 
to me by the Editor, nor so complete as that men- 
tioned by Herwentrvpe, if it were not for sacri- 

ficing those unhappy men alluded to above. 

P. Hvurcurnson. 


COAT, A NAME FOR THE DRESS OF WOMEN: 
1S IT PROPER? 
(4™ S. ii. 486.) 
In reply to S. Repmonp, coat (root Esthonian, 
, to cover, to clothe) does not appear to be 
applied in modern times to women’s dress, though 
petticoat (French, petite cotte, little coat) is com- 
mon enough. But in old writers it is frequentl 
used in the same sense as in the passage to which 


your ae friend referred. See, for 
example, in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, first 
published in 1621: — 

“Tt may be not she that is so fair, but her coats; of 
put another in her clothes, and she will seem all out gs 
fair.”—p. 596 of Tegg’s reprint, 1867. 

Again on the same page :— 

“She hath a deformed crooked carcass under a fine 
coat.” 

And has S. Repmonp forgotten Gen. iii, 21 2. 

“Unto Adam also and to his wife the Lord God made 
coats of skins, and clothed them.” 

Of course on that occasion a woman must haye 
had a coat. 

In Scottish literature the word is also used jp 
this way, as in the title of an old song, the music 
of which is in the Skene MS. (a well-known and 
ancient compilation), part 6, the 8th tune :— 

“ Kilt thy eoat, Magge, kilt thy coatie.” 
James Masoy, 
London. 


There is here no difficulty. Whatever be the 
ultimate etymology of the word, which is the 
French cotte, Italian cotta, German kudte, it im- 
plies a covering. There is no reason for re 
stricting it to male dress, except that it is now 
customary to do so. We still apply it widely 
when we speak of a coat of plaster, or of a pony 
having a rough coat. In early English it is much 
more frequently applied to male than to female 
attire. The following are a few examples of the 
latter use : — 

“ This was her cofe, and her mantele,” 

Chaucer, Rom, of the Rose, 459. 

“ And she hadd on a cote of grene.”—Ivid. 573. 


“ How Heyne hath a new cote, and his wif’ another.” 
Piers Plowman, A. v. 91. 


“IT have put off my coat; how shall [ put it on?” 
The Bible (Authorised Version), 
Sol. Song, v. 3. 

“The cote-hardie was also worn by the ladies in this 
reign | Edw. ILI.)."—British Costume, p. 183. 

The first, second, and fourth examples are given 
in that excellent book entitled The Bible Word- 
Book. The word gown is, on the other hand, very 
frequently used of male attire, as in Chaucer. 
So also in Piers Plowman, ed. Wright, p. 25%. 

And Stow says, anno 1507: — 

“The Duke of Buckingham wore a gowne wrought of 
needle-work, and set upon cloth of tissue, furred with 
sables, the which goune was valued at 15001.” 

We still have gownsmen in plenty. 

Watrer W, 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


In the will of Jane Aske, of London, widow, 
1666, is the following bequest: “ Vnto my daugh- 
ter in Law Anne Aske afore-named, my morning 
coate.” At an earlier date the ladies seem to have 
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worn shirts, and the gentlemen petticoats. Thomas | 


Denys of Southwell, co. Bedford, Esq., 1551, gives 
to Humphrey Coppley “ My otter skynes cote, and 


The original grant or confirmation, in Heralds’ 


College, is contained in a small parchment- 


| covered book in Cooke’s own handwriting, the re- 


a shirte for his wife” ; and Elizabeth Simpson of | ference to which is F. 13, fol. 34. The entry 


Wimbledon, 1590, leaves to Father Heathe “my 
husbandes winter petticote.”’ T. C. Parts, 


Formerly coat was used indiscriminately for the 
dress of either sex. This morning I have hap- 
pened upon two instances of the use of coat as ap- 
plied to feminine attire in The Book of the Kright 
of La Tour Landry (E. E. T. 8.):— 

«.,.. for ye haue but half youre hodes and cotes 
furred with ermyn or menuer, and y wol do beter to her, 
for y wolle furre her gowne, coleres, sleues, and cotes, the 
here outwarde.”—p. 30. 

“ After ye sawe the ymage of oure ladi that in her honde 
helde a cote and a smocke....... And that oure ladi 
wolde haue you saued for a cote and a smocke that ye 
gaue to too pore women in the worshipe of God and her.” 
—pp. 49, 50, 

Chaucer, Nonne Prest his Tale (1.16), has — 


“ Hir dyete was accordant to hir cote,” 


where it may be doubted, however, if cofe is not 

cot, cottage rather than coat; though Mr. Morris 

glosses it coat, Women still claim the word in 

their petticoat. Joun Annis, Jun. 
Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


~ In the West, the word coats, or cwoats, is com- 
monly used to exprees the lower garments of 
women. C. W. Bryenam. 


Sealiger and Ménage think coat corrupted from 
the Latin crocota, Greek xpoxwrdés, which Gesner 
says was—“ Vestis muliebris crocei coloris.” 


(Vide Richardson's Dictionary.) 
R. F. W. 8. 


NOY AND NOYES. 
(2°¢ S, vii. 35.) 
In “N. & Q.,” Memon says : — 
“ The arms borne by the Attorney-General were granted 


(or as I believe confirmed) to his grandfather * William 
A or Noyes’ (sic in Register of the College of Arms) in 


_ This statement is repeated by MEmor in 4** S. 
i. 390, The only book in Heralds’ College con- 
taining an entry in the name of Noy or Noyes 
ismarked ® 
EDN, 
copy of Cooke’s original grants; and, as an au- 


fol. 45. It is an imperfect modern 


is as follows: “ Wyll™ Noye, of St. Burien in 
Cornwall.” 
Mewor also says (2"4 S. vii. 35) : — 
“ No representative of the Attorney-General in the male 
line exists ; but his grandfather, William Noye, left a 
numerous family of sons, whose descendants in the male 
line continued in the neighbourhood of St. Buryan till 
very lately, when the last of them emigrated to America.” 

Menor says (4% S, i. 615) his authority for 
this statement “was a communication received 
from the incumbent of St. Buryan.” Now the 
incumbent of St. Buryan, from 1817 to 1864, was 
the late Hon. and Rev. H. R. Stanhope. Menor’'s 
statement appearing in 1859, it is reasonable to 
suppose that it was made on the authority of 
Mr. Stanhope. How far, then, was that gentle- 
man in a position to be an authority? He was 
never at St. Buryan but once in his life. 

Mr. Stanhope’s curates, however, may have 
supplied Memor with information. They were 
the Rev. W. Houghton, now Vicar of Manaccan, 
and the Rev. J. Tonkin of St. Buryan. Mr. 
Houghton informs me that he never a 
with any one relating to Attorney-General Noy’s 
family ; and Mr. Tonkin says he does not remem- 
ber having at any time made any communication 
on the subject of Noy, nor does he know of Mr. 
Stanhope having done so. W.N. 

42, Sutherland Square, Walworth. 


TAILOR STORIES AND JOKES: NINE TAILORS 
MAKE A MAN. 
(4* §, ii. 437.) 

The joke about the tailors is very old. The 
Italians have it, and so have the Germans. In 
Silesia the button-makers (Knépfmacher) are the 
fractionary parts of humanity instead of the tailors. 
It is said there, that “ twelve button-makers make 
aman.” In Alsatia, when two peasants fall out, 
one will say to the other, “ You're no man, you're 
only a German tailor.” In Germany the number 
varies. In Hanover, twelve tailors make a man. 
In the high Eifel, they say “ thirteen tailors,” 


| and sometimes “ thirteen tailors and a mastiff dog,” 


| an addition that makes explanation mere difficult. 


In the Moselle district of Prussia the following 
story is related as the key to the mystery :—Nine 
tailors (I will stick to our number) were working 


thority on heraldic matters, is considered worth- | together in a warm room; the season was mid- 
less by the Lancaster Herald, who could only winter, and without were intense cold, sleet, and 
account for the entry by supposing the copyist | snow. A poor ill-clothed tramp knocked at the 
incapable of reading the original. This idea is | workshop-door and solicited alms, saying he had 
strengthened by the fact of St. Burian being | walked many a mile, and was faint with cold and 
spelt “St, Bruin.” | hunger. The kind-hearted tailors not only shared 
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their meals with him, but sent him away with a | The origin of this saying has been already dig. 
few hens in his pocket, which caused the | cussed in “N. & Q.” (1*S. vi. 390, , and 
grateful wanderer to exclaim, “God bless you! | vii. 165, 557.) It will be seen by the first of these 


you have made a man of me!” Hence, the Ger- | 
mans say, originated the saying. The story is | 
rational, true to nature, and may be a fact. At 
any rate, it is more to the re than the 
fanciful idea of the Rey. W. S. Blackley, M.A., 
quoted in “ N. & Q.” at the above reference. As 
connected with this subject, Orator Henley’s 
witticism may be quoted, that a tailor was not a 
man, because we are told that “no man putteth 
@ new piece on an old garment”; “ which,” said 
Henley, “tailors do every day.” This “ - 
mentum ad hominem” is one with which few 
commentators will coincide. 

When Foote printed his The Tailors: a tragedy 


peds—his title-page motto was, “Hail! sacred 
nine”; from whence taken I know not. The pro- 
verb or saying “ thirteen to the dozen,” is by the 
Italians connected with a tailor whose misadven- 
ture figures in an old Venetian story, said to be an 
historical fact. In Duncombe’s British Theatre 
may be found a farce, by H. Millner, on the sub- 
ject called Thirteen to the Dozen; or, the Tailor 
of Venice. It was acted at one of the minor the- 
atres, and had a long run. Mr. Buckstone (then 
just coming out) was the tailor. Unless the old 
joke can be explained by the German story, it 
appears to me a very senseless one. A tailoris as 
manly, intelligent, and respectable as is a trades- 


given of tailors whose after-career has been emi- 
nent and distinguished. The late Francis Place, 
the political writer and reviewer, was a tailor 
to the end of his days; Dignum, the famous singer 
and clever comedian, was in early life a tailor; 
and so was President Johnson. The list could be 
increased to a great extent. 

From tailors the transit is easy to “ goose.” 
Doctor Johnson is at fault here in his Dictionary. 
We have first, “ goose, plural geese” ; then follow 
the definitions of the bird, and of a “ tailor’s 
smoothing iron.” No other plural is given. The 
plaral of the smoothing iron is however not 

. ” but “ gooses.” No tailor would say “I 
have two geese"; the phrase would be “I have 
two gooses,” * STerHEeN JAcKson. 


* After the production of the Sadler’s Wells panto- | 
mime Mother Goose, worsted stockings, or rather “ socks,” 
were sold, called gooses—they were so named from being 
the same colour as the goose’s feet, or, perhaps, the stock- 
ings of the heroine, In this case “ gooses ” was evidently 
the proper name. A “pair of geese” would have asto- 
nished a hosier! Such a demand would have been more 
suitable for a shop in “the Poultry.” I once purchased 
“ a pair of gooses.” The name is now, I suppose, num- 
bered amongst “ the things that were.” 


references that the idea of its having been derived 
from the number of strokes upon the bell ap. 


| nouncing the death of a man is not new, The 


derivation of tailors from tellers or tailis ingenious, 
but how shall we account for the existence of g 
similar saying in Brittany and Normandy, and 
perhaps elsewhere. (1 S. vii. 557.) Is it not 
more likely that it has taken its origin from 
the custom so common among the poor, of apa 
ticing their weakly and deformed children to this 
trade, especially in the rural districts, where there 
is no at choice of employment? The able 
bodied labourer and robust country lass look down 
upon these frail specimens of humanity, and the 
saying has become a standard joke with them. 
E. 
Guernsey. 


Cross-LEGGED EFFIGIES AND THE ORUSADERS 
viii, 312; 4" S. ii, 392, 446, 535.) 
AneLo-Scotus had quoted in extenso the p 
in Barbour to which he refers (lib. xx. 585), ke 
would have shown that the tomb in St. Bride's 
kirk at Douglas was undoubtedly that of the 
Good Sir James. The poet, after describing his 
death, goes on to say — 

“ And the banys honourabilly 
In till the kirk of Douglas war 
Erdyt with dull and mechill car, 
Thyer Archibald sune girt 
Of Albastre baith fair and fine, 
Ordaine a tomb sa richly 
As it behowt to swa worthy.” 

The fourth line is evidently corrupt, the sume 
and making evident nonsense. It should 
stand — 

“ Sir Archibald his son girt syne,” 
as = that Sir Archibald rebuilt the church 
in 

It is perfectly true that it is also the tomb of 
Sir James de Laudonia, father of the Black Knight 
of Liddesdale, for the simple reason thathe is 
no other person than the Good Sir James himself 

Ane o-Scotvs has totally misunderstood the 
reference to Salisbury Cathedral. No one denies 
that many of the cross-legged monuments are 
those of Crusaders; but the question is, was the 
attitude adopted because they were so? Although 
it is described as cross-legged, it certainly never 
conveyed to my mind any idea of the Holy Cross, 
which might be so much more reverently i 
cated in many ways. 

As crossing the feet is a common action when 
sitting, it would, in the case of an erect or recum- 
bent hey be no inappropriate way to expressing 
symbolically that the person represented was él- 
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titled—sedere in judicio, It would appear that 
the fashion of these cross-legged figures went out 
before the last of the Crusades. 

Grorce VERE 


ArcusisHop Kine’s Monument (4 §. ii. 415.) 
Iam sorry to inform your correspondent C. S. K. 
that there is not any monument over the grave of 
Archbishop King in the old churchyard of Donny- 
brook, nor any memorial of him in the present 
perish church. But, strange as this neglect of the 
memory of so bright an ornament of the Irish 
church may appear, it is not singular, as the fol- 
lowing paragraph will suffice to prove : — 

“Archbishop King died May 8, 1729, and was buried 
in the churchyard of Donnybrook [on the north side, as 
he had directed]; but no monument or other memorial of 
him can now be found there. Archbishop Magee [ whose 

ndson is the newly appointed Bishop of Peterborough } 
Fed August 19, 1831, and was buried in the old church- 
yard of Rathfarnham, likewise not far from Dublin. His 
tomb stands exactly in the centre of the ancient church ; 
but as no inscription has been placed on it, the spot will ere 
long be forgotten. This treatment appears somewhat 
strange in connexion with two of the ablest and greatest 
of the archbishops of Dublin. It ought, one would think, 
to be corrected ; and yet perhaps Sir William Jones’ plan 
is the wisest: ‘The best monument that can be 
to a man of literary talents is a good edition of his 
works.’ ” 


In the parish register of Donnybrook this con- 
cise entry appears : — 

“Buried, Archbishop King, May 10th, 1729.” 

If C. 8. K. desires further information regard- 
ing this distinguished prelate, let me refer him 
to sundry volumes of “N. & Q.,” and to Brief 
Sketches of the Parishes of Booterstown and Donny- 
brook, pp. 73, 164 (Dublin, 1861). 

A memorial window, even after the lapse of 
nearly a century and a half, would not be inap- 
propriate. The idea was entertained some years 
since, but was not carried out; and it is a matter 
which, I think, may fairly claim the attention of 
the present rector of Donnybrook. If properly 
undertaken it cculd not prove a failure. 

ABHBA, 


Mitton anp Puranas S, ii. 466.) — 
Leonard Philaras was a learned Athenian, who 
resided at the court of Paris as ambassador from 
the Duke of Parma. In testimony of his admira- 
tion for Milton’s defence of the Commonwealth, 
he transmitted his portrait to its author, accom- 
ne by a panegyrical epistle. This may have 

m in Greek, but I am not aware that it is 
extant. Philaras shortly after made a journey to 
England, with the chief. if not the sole, object of 
visiting Milton—then in a state of total blindness. 
On his return to Paris, it occurred to him that his 
friend might derive benefit from the advice and 
treatment of the celebrated surgeon and oculist 
Thevenot; and he accordingly wrote to Milton, 
inviting him to describe his symptoms, and sug- 


gesting the possibility of the recovery of his sight. 
his letter, which is probably not extant, was 
doubtless written in Eatin; as Milton’s noble 
reply to it, as also his previous acknowledgment 
of the portrait and eulogy, were written in that 
“lingua communis eruditorum.” These two let- 
ters, with their translations, are given by Sym- 
mons in his Life of Milton, 8vo, 1810, p. 375. 
The latter letter (the fifteenth of Milton’s Latin 
epistles) has been translated by Richardson and 
Hayley, and is given, in the version of the latter, 
by the Rev. H. J. Todd in his Some Account o 

the Life and Writings of John Milton, 8vo, 1826, 
p- 146. 

Birmingham. 


Wesrminster Hatt 8. ii. 418, 500.)—To 
the list of works giving an account of this building 
should be added the papers printed in the Archeo- 
logia, which are very interesting as to the early 
remains, W. P. 


Moruer or Antuony Grey (4" 8. i, 341.)—I 
am obliged to your correspondent for his informa- 
tion. When the clue is given, there is abund- 
ance of corroborative evidence. The marriage of 
George Grey and Margaret Salvin appears in the 
potions in Surtees’s Durham; and the will of 

erard Salvin, wherein he mentions his sons-in- 
law George Grey and Robert Rookby, is given in 
Wills and Inventories, vol. i, 345 


THomas Baker (4" S. ii. 390.)—His copy of 
Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy was in posses- 
sion of the Rev. W. N. Darnell, B.D., Rector of 
Stanhope, and sold at the sale in 1865. 

E. H. A. 

CLIMACTERICAL YEAR (4"* §, ii. 486.)—I beg to 
refer Jean Le Trovvevr to an article of mine in 
2°¢ §. iv. 148, Inside the south wall of the 
chancel of the church of Sidbury, Devon, there is 
a small brass bearing the following inscription : — 

“ 1650. 
HIc . IACET . HENRICVS . ROBERTI 
PARSONII . FILIVS . QVI . EXIIT . ANNO. 
ATATIS . SV . CLIMACTERICO 
AETTEPOMPOTO.” 

On reading this, the ey naturally arises : 
When, or at what age, did the defunct die? My 
query soon elicited two painstaking answers ; 
notwithstanding which, the writers both arriv 
at different conclusions, P, HutcHrnson. 


“ Sixty-three, the common ‘ climacter’ of elderly 

ople,” according to the Emperor Augustus. 
fn a letter of William Camden, Clarenceux King- 
at-Arms, to Sir Robt. Cotton (at the Brit. Mus., 
Cott. MS. Julius Cesar, iii. fol. 17), informing 
him of the queen’s restoration to health, he says: 
“hir mynde altogether averted from Phisiq’ in 
this hir clymactericall Yeare.” Were this letter 
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dated (it only bears “xv Martii), one could know 
if the queen was then in her sixty-third wt 

Eprpemics or THE Mippie Ages (4 §, ii. 
469.)—Y our correspondent J. G. may find at least 
some of the information he desires, in an octavo 


mphlet of oe es, entitled Mental 
api ics, by the Rev. J. 5. Gilmore, Rector of 


Rathmore (Dublin, 1868), ABBA. 


Cores’s Dictionary S. ii. 471.)— 
If S. H. Hartowe will refer to Gorton’s Biog. 


his query will be ended. In one article he dis- 
poses of uncle and nephew—both natives of North- 
amptonshire, and both for a time of Magdalen 
College, Oxford ; and both, it would seem, leaving 
or dismissed on religious grounds. The elder was 
of the strictest class of Calvinists, and published 
a work on predestination, still held in high esteem 
by those of his opinions. The younger Elisha 
oo to have been a voluminous author of 
elementary books of education, besides the dic- 
tionaries mentioned by Mr. Hartowz. Among 
the former are, a Hieroglyphical Bible for Youth, 
the Complete English Schoolmaster, and one, as 
Mr. Gorton remarks, “ bearing the whimsical title 
Nolens Volens; or, You shall make Latin, whether 
will or no.” He had been usher in Merchant 
aylors’ School, which he lost by misconduct; 
onl little else is known of him but that he died 
in Ireland in 1680, eight years before his uncle. 
Is it not likely that the third Elisha, called Jun. 
by Lowndes, is the same as the one here com- 
memorated J. A. G. 
Carisbrooke. 


Doewoop ii.465.)—The name “dogwood” 


| 


Dictionary, 1 think his search for the solution of | 


may be, in some localities, applied to other trees | 


or plants than Cornus sanguinea; but I can find no 
authority for it. Hooker, Lindley, Platt, and Johns 
give it as only indicating this one shrub. Cornus 
sanguinea enjoys many titles. The old herbalists 


Perhaps some of the country correspondents 
“N. & residing in the or 
counties may have met with what appears to me 
a singular misapplication of a name not unlike 
the American notion which calls the periwinkle 
a myrtle. A. 

Beckenham. 


» Roman InteRMENT At TrxwEtt (4" 8. ii, 481.) 
In his account of the interesting discovery near 
to Tinwell, Mr. J. E. Price refers to my desexj 
tion of a similar discovery near to Stilton, and 
asks me as to the direction that Ermine Street 
took after leaving Chesterton. It seems to me 
that the course laid down for it in the Ordnance 
Map is the correct one. This takes it in a per- 
fectly straight line from Durobrive to a point 
three-quarters of a mile east of Barnack, a dis- 
tance of six-and-a-quarter miles, passing between 
Castor and Sutton and west of Upton (thus cor- 
roborating Gall); and, at the point denoted near 
to Barnack, bending north-easterly across Bur- 
leigh Park, at the edge of which the Ordnance 
Map leaves it. But, if the line were carried right 
on, it would take the road through Tinwell, or 
slightly to the east of it, towards Stamford. This 
confirms Peck’s statement, and is also in favour 
of Mr. Price’s supposition that the Roman in- 
terment recently discovered was near to the track 
of Ermine Street. As the subject has been re- 
ferred to, I may be permitted to add that, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for September last, I gave a 
drawing of the old coffin found near Stilton, to- 
gether with a description of the other articles 
since found near to it—Samian and Durobrivian 
pottery, &c.: all which has assisted to confirm 
my origina) statement, that this spot was prob- 
ably a Roman cemetery. In the same sketch is 
seen the columbarium at Folkesworth mentioned 
by me at p. 478 of this volume. 

Curusert Breve 


Buzwrnes (4" 8, ii. 35, 92.)—Another curious 


and Chaucer call it dogberry, hound's-tree, and advertisement of the Buzwings appeared in 


ter-tree. Pliny names it Virga sanguinea, or 
loody-twig. The Germans term it Kornelbaum 


and Hornstruch—the latter repeating the botanic | 
name, from cornus, a horn; the hardness of its | two postulants to the titillation 10th Nov. 1868, Who 


wood being thus indicated. It was formerly used 
for making spikes and javelins, and now for 
skewers, hence its name “ prickwood.” 

I am not aware that, either in the north of 


second column of The Times of Nov. 7, 1868 :— 

“Lost, between the Buzwing Hall and Buckingham 
Palace a large red ticket order of the Buzwings to admit 
ever will take the same to the Matron, the Buzwing 
Hall, W.C., shall receive 5/. reward.” 


A. B. Z. (p. 35) considers them a secret ento- 
mological society, from the buzzing of wings 


England, the midland counties, or here in the | A. H. (p. 92), a convivial society possessing fine 
south, this name “dogwood” is or has been used | “ bees’-wing.” But really I should like to know 
to indicate either Viburnum opulus, wild guelder | how to become a member. A society which 

rose; Euonymus europeus, spindle-tree; Prunus | such a secret as a novel and curious mode of tick- 


bird-cherry ; or Ramnus frangula, berry- 
aring alder. 


ling — as to be worth 5/. to keep from a stranger — 


have conversed much with | must be a society well worth belonging to in these 


country people during botanic rambles, and in- | melancholy days of darkness and so-called comic (!) 
variably the name “dogwood” indicated the | Christmas stories. It would have been rather 
fun to have found the ticket and to have gone to 


Cornus sanguinea alone. 
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Buzwing Hall and “demanded the tickling” as 
well as the 5/. If kicked out, you would be left | 
erpostulating at the door. “ Tickled with a 
straw” won’t do in this case, as the Buzwings | 
certainly have feathers. 

I have heard many wonderings on this comic | 
advertisement. The two puzzling things are, first | 
the large sum offered for the ticket; second, the | 
matron! Can Buzwing Hall be a “ home” — | 
some place where quaintly religious people live 
together, and go about in odd costumes? If so, 
their funds must be in an excellent state, and I | 
congratulate the poor in the district. Or is the | 
whole a piece of humbug? * NEPHRITE. | 


“Tatxine A Horse’s Lee orr §. ii. 
The expression is not limited to Lancashire. 
have often heard it in Norfolk and in the midland | 
counties— “Talk, talk, talk; enough to talk a 
horse’s hind leg off.” Joseph Rrx, M.D. 


After some remarks upon the consumption of 
copper-plates—five daily, or 1500 in the year — 
and the expense and labour of producing them, 
the following remarks occur : — 
“The possibility of substituting steel for copper has 
been suggested as a means of obviating these difftealties, 
“A specimen of engraving on soft steel was produced 


| to the committee by Mr. Warren, and from the concur- 


rent testimony of several witnesses it appears that a block 
or plate of steel may be softened so as to admit of its being 
engraved upon and etched, and that the time required 
by the artist to produce a given effect is not twice that 
required when copper is made use of. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the plate, when finished would be capable 
of being again hardened, and in that state will afford 
twenty, or perhaps thirty times the number of impres- 
sions that copper will. 


“It was represented to the committee by Mr. Clymer, 
who stated himself as speaking from his own person 
knowledge, gained while he was one of a company in the 
United States for the manufacture of bank notes, that 


| the engraving of the ornamental borders of the American 


I have not had the opportunity of hearing this 
remark in Lancashire, as applied to a person who | 
is a great or incessant talker, but in the remote | 
county of Devon the saying takes a different form. | 
Instead of “talk” they would use the word | 
“tell”; and I once heard a farmer say, “ Dthick | 
veller would tell a horse to death.” 

P. Hurcnrson. 


Vaw (4S, ii. 323.)—Dunk is a very | 
prevalent surname at Hastings. 
WARNE. 


First PLATE EXECUTED oN Steet (4 | 


bank notes is made on thick plates of soft steel, by 
means of the turning-engine and the punches and other 
methods employed by the engravers. These plates being 
subsequently hardened, are used to impress cylinders of 
soft steel, and these cylinders, when hardened, are used to 
impress copper-plates, in which the writing, vignettes, 
&c. are subsequently inserted in the usual way.”—Pages 
5-7. 


From Mr. Pye’s book we learn that, for the 
plate of “The Broken Jar,” Warren received the 
sum of fifty guineas; and that at the sale of the 
engraver, in 1823, a proof on India paper sold for 
4l. Ls. 

A beautiful artist’s proof of this engraving, 


ii. 304, 448.)—I do not think it at all improbable | from the collection of Heath the engraver, is now 
that “The Broken Jar,” after Wilkie, was the | before me. It is certainly a gem; but so care- 


first instance of engraving on steel as a book- 
illustration. We know that copper was exclu- 
sively used for such purposes till within a few 
years previous, though occasional trial had been 
made of steel for less elaborate and important 
work. Few would be better able to speak on 
this subject than the eminent engraver John Pye, 
in whose very interesting work, Zhe Patronage of 
British Art (8vo, 1845), the following note 
occurs : — 

“ The introduction of engraving on steel-plates super- 
seded, for book-embellishments, engraving on copper. 
The immense quantity of this class of decoration pro- 
duced from steel rendered them a drug in the market, 
and hence the fashion of book-embellishments was again 
changed. It would be a nice matter to trace the pro- 
gressive introduction of steel; but it may be well to 
remark that Mr. Raimbach engraved a steel-plate for the 
Bank of England in 1811.”—P, 372. 

It may, however, be inferred from a passage in 
the Report of the Committee of the Society of Arts, 
§c. relative to the Mode of preventing the Forgery 
of Bank Notes (London, 8vo, 1819), that the new 
plan had not come, at that time, into general use. 


fully were the plates in the volume printed, that 
even the ordinary impressions, in the small-paper 
copies of the Social Day, do not contrast so un- 
favourably with it as might have been expected. 
I am also the fortunate possessor of the beau- 
tiful little picture by H. Singleton, from which 
the engraving by Anker Smith, A.R.A., to illus- 
trate the lines on Chess (p. 104), was made. 
Except in colour, it is much in the manner of 
Stothard ; the composition peculiarly happy and 
graceful; and it is in every way superior to the 
engraving. ILLIAM Bares. 
Birmingham. 


453; 4° S. ii. 327.) — Interesting notes on the 
above subjects will be found in the Reliquie Hear- 
niane, under the following dates:—May 24 and 
September 16, 1733; January 2, May 2, July 9, 
a September 28, 1734; April 11 and May 31, 
1735. In the original MS. of the Religuie there 
are further notes on bell-ringing that were su 
pressed in the printed version. 


[* Clear'y the latter.—En.] 


“ Hearne,” says Dr. Bliss, his editor, “ was passionately 
fond of bell-ringing (although I do not find that he prac- 
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tised it himself), and records many of the exploits in that 
science at Oxford. The custom of gownsmen exercis- 
ing themselves in this amusement was not uncommon in 
the last century. I had an uncle, then a fellow, after- 
wards an incumbent of New College, who frequently in- 
dulged in a peal on the college belis, and Dr. Gauntlett, 
the late warden, had been no mean performer in his 
younger days.” 
T. Westwoop. 

Soco-tampB (4* S, ii. 467,.)—According to Hal- 
liwell, this term is also used in Sussex. The 
A.-S. soc means the act of suction, and the exist- 
ence of the Germ. Saugelamm, Dutch zuig-lam, 
both meaning a sucking-/amb, leaves us in no doubt 
as to the true etymology. Compare sokerel, an 
unweaned child; souking-fere, a foster-brother ; 
sokeling, a suckling plant or a young animal. 
Jamieson also tells us that one of the designations 
among the vulgar for a simpleton is a sookin’ 
turkey. ALTER W. SKEAT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

Marrricripe §. ii. 415.) —In the Criminal 
Chronology of York Castle (York, 1867, p. 29,) 
we read that on Saturday, April 30, 1649, four- 


teen men and seven women were executed for | 


erection—by St. Ethelwold, who consecrated it 
in 980, and dedicated it under the same title of 
SS. Peter and Paul, with the addition of & 
Swithin; and the cathedral of Winchester yas 
thenceforth called St. Swithin’s down to the time 
of Henry VIIL. 

For all particulars of these erections, and of the 
fifth and last by Bishop Walkelin, finished jp 
1093, the reader may be referred to Bi 
Milner’s History of Winchester. It will be seen, 
however, from the above epitome, that the several 
dedications had no reference to any additions, but 
to the entire cathedral on each occasion of its 
being rebuilt. Each time it was considered 
new erection, and received accordingly a new 
consecration and dedication. 


oF Devon” S. ii. 345, 478.)— 
In 1853, I bought a copy of this little book at the 
shop of Mr. Westcott, in the Strand, Dawlish. 
I was amused with it at the time, and since it has 
been mentioned in “N. & Q.” I have been skim- 
ming over my copy again. Besides the introduc 
tion and terminal address to Luscombe (in verse), 
it contains the legends of—The Parson and Clerk 


various offences. Amongst the seven is “Isabella | Rocks; Bradley’s Height; Blue Bird of Homa 


Billington, aged thirty-two, for crucifying her 
mother at Pocklington, on the 5th day of January, 
1649, and offering a calf and a cock for a burnt 
sacrifice ; and her husband was hanged for being 
@ participator in the crime.” 


| 
| 


Wood ; The Man who Maltreated a Ghost, or the 
Legend of Littleham; Linton Castle; Kent's 
Cavern; Berry Pomeroy; and Babbicombe Bay, 
In a book like this, perhaps, we must not look for 
historical accuracy on every occasion, nor etymolo- 


Probably the author of this curious and inte- | gical accuracy, where etymologies are probably 


resting little volume could give your correspon- 


only jokingly thrown out. But knowing some- 


dent further details. The case is a very curious | thing of Devonshire, and being interested in what 


one, and merits resuscitating. 
E. A. Axon. 
Joynson Street, Strangeways. 


Wincuester CaTHeprat (4" ii. 381, 495.) 
—In reply to the query, “ Why a church like 
Winchester Cathedral should receive four dedica- 
tions, or indeed more than one,” I answer that 
the matter is explained by the fact of its having 
been several times rebuilt, and re-dedicated. It 
was first founded by King Lucius, between the 

ears 176 and 180, and dedicated in honour of the 
oly Saviour. When it had continued about one 
hundred and twenty years, it was destroyed in the 
pegan persecution raised by Dioclesian. It was re- 
uilt and finished in 313 by Constans, the bishop, 
who dedicated the new church to St. Amphibalus, 
who was martyred with St. Alban. This cathedral, 
after being turned by Cerdic into a pagan temple, 
was entirely taken down by the Christian con- 
vert, King Kinegils, who designed to rebuild it 
on a scale of great magnificence, but was prevented 
oy death. His son Kenewalch, however, com- 
_ it, and it was consecrated by St. Birinus in 

, and dedicated this time to the Holy Trinity 
and SS. Peter and Paul, The cathedral was again 
rebuilt from the ground—this being the fourth 


concerns the county, I have a curiosity to know 
whether these legends were merely invented 
the writers, or whether the writers had first co 
lected them as current among the country people 
in the different districts to which they refer, and 
then committed them to paper. If the latter, 
their value would be greatly enhanced. And 
finally, why should the names of the writers be 
withheld if they are known ? 

P. Hurcnrsoy, 


Tue Brisnors’ VerRsIon oF THE Bree Si 
234.)--Till the appearance of King James’s Bible 
in 1611, the Bishops’ was considered as the autho- 
rised version, and was generally used in churches 
The present proprietors, according to Andersons 
Annals of the English Bible, are,—British Museum; 
Bodleian; Bristol Museum; St. Paul's; Cam- 
bridge University Library; and Lea Wilson, Esq. 
The late Rey. J. Forshall informed me that the 
Chetham copy is the finest he had seen. 

The preliminary leaves of the first edition (Lond. 
1568, folio,) are misplaced. The proper order # 
thus given by Wilson: — 

“ The title-page is as follows : within a narrow woodeut 

rder is engraved in large Roman letters ‘The holie 
Bible,’ and immediately below in letter-press, ‘ contey= 
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ing the olde Testament and the newe.’ [These are not in | Angles is as complete and accurate as I have been 


the Chetham copy.] These take up together one-fifth of | 
the page. A well-executed copper engraving has a half- 
h portrait of Elizabeth in an oval in the centre; 
immediately above are arms of France and England 
quarterly, ‘within the garter, and surmounted by the 
helmet and crest. Upon the mantling, on the dexter side, 
isa shield with the arms of Ireland, and on the sinister, 
in a similar escutcheon, party per pale and fess, four 
lions statant regardant, for the principality of Wales. On 
either side of these are the figures of Charity and Reli- 
jon. Beneath on a tablet, supported by the lion and 
n, is this inscription: ‘Non me pudet Euangelii 
Christi. Virtus enim Dei est ad salutem omni credenti. 
Rom. i.’ The reverse of this title-page is blank. There 
are many well-executed cuts in the volume. A full page 
contains fifty-seven lines,” 

“ This is generally known by the name of the Bishops’ 
Bible, being translated for the greatest part by the 
bishops, whose initial letters are added at the end of their 

icular portions. As at the end of the Pentateuch, W.C. 
illielmus Excestrencis. The translators are recounted 
by Strype in his Life of Parker.* This edition is so rare 
neither Dr. Burnet nor Mr, Strype appear to have 
seen it. The date is not either in the beginning or end, 
but is inserted in the Archbishop’s arms, and mentioned 
in the preface. It is adorned with great numbers of 
beautiful cuts. . . . After the Pentateuch is the picture of 
the Earl of Leicester, and before the Psalms that of Lord 
Burleigh, as favourers of the work. In this edition, at the 
“end of the Book of Wisdom, are the letters W. C., pro- 
badly for the Bishop of Chichester. In the second edition, 
the whole Apocrypha is ascribed to J. N., the Bishop of 
Norwich, who perhaps revised it afterwards.” — Catalogus 
Bibliothece Harleiane, vol, i. pp. 11, 12 (quoted in Censura 
Literaria, vol. iv. pp. 23-4). 

The portrait of Lord Burleigh in this page 
reminds us of the warm contest between the 
Lord Treasurer and Lord Essex, when the former | 

inted to the latter the 55th Psalm, 23rd verse— 
‘Bloodthirsty men shall not live out half their 
days.” (See the Life and Character of Thomas 
Egerton, Lord Chancellor of England, p. 7; ed. 
Paris, 1812, p. 38.) CHETHAM. 


Arcore pE Morrna ii. 345.) —Argote de 
Molina published a translation of the Life of | 
Tamerlane, by Pero Mexia (?), and would there- 
fore appear to be the same as Margat. Vide note, 
p. vii., Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo to the 
Court of Tamerlane (Hakluyt Society’s publica- 
tions). K. 8S. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND SHILLine (4% ii, 300.)— | 
The Northumberland shillings, of which I have 
one in my collection, are very scarce, and only to | 
be found in the cabinets of numismatists. There 
were two thousand coined, but the cause of their | 
rarity I have always understood to have arisen 
from the bulk of them being lost in the passage | 
across the Irish Channel, while the few remaining 
were kept back at the Mint. Cuas. WARNE. 

Brunswick Road, Brighton. 


East Saryts (4 §. ii. 509.)—The 
following list of saints connected with the East 


* Book 1v. chap. 20. 


Virgin. 


able to make it: — 


St. Alnoth, M. about 670, Feb. 27. 

St. Ediltrude, Etheldreda, or Audry, V. 680, June 23. 
Her translation, Oct. 17. . 

St. Edmund, K. M. 870, May 20. 

St. Ermenilda, V. about 698, Feb, 13. 

St. Ethelbert, K. M. 793, May 20. 

St. Felix, B. C, 650, March 8. 

St. Hugh, B. of Ely, about 1254, Aug. 9. 

St. John, B. of Ely, 1225, June 19. 

St. Osyth, V. M. 870, Oct. 7. 

St. Sethryd *, V. about 660, Jan. 10. 

St. Sexburge, V. about 699, July 6. 

St. Walstan, C. 1016, May 30. 

St. Wereburge, V. about 675, Feb, 3. 

St. William of Norwich, M. 1137, March 25, 

St. Withburge, V. 743, July 19. 

F. C. H. 


GREENE OF HEREFORDSHIRE i. 371.)— 
I came across the inquiry made in your pages 
after this family only a few days ago, and shall 
be glad to afford your correspondent NEDALS any 
information in my power. He says that he has 
reason to believe that the Greens of Norton 
Canon sprung from the family seated at Greens 
Norton, co. Sesthente. This, I think, more than 
doubtful. John Green by his will, dated Oct. 15, 
1591, left a house at Gloucester as a benefaction 
to Norton Canon (in which parish I expect he 
was born), and Richard Green had property there 
in 1652. Before the eighteenth century, the 
family seems to have quitted Norton Canon. 

C. J. Roprxsow. 


Depications oF Enerisn Cuvurcuss §, ii, 
490.) — The best evidence of the dedication of 
churches, when there is any confusion, is to be 
found in medieval wills. The testator very 
frequently, about the fifteenth century and early 
in the sixteenth, mentions the place where he 
desires to be buried, describing it by the dedica- 


| tion of its church. Your remark about chantries 


is most just, as all who have had occasion to study 


| this subject know. The church of Marholm, in 


this neighbourhood, has been always supposed to 
be dedicated to St. Guthlac. Bridges, perhaps, 


| originated the supposition, for he says it is probably 
| so dedicated ; but he was misled by the dedica- 


tion of achantry. The church itself, as old wills 
abundantly testify, is dedicated to S. Mary the 
W. D. Sweetrne. 
Peterborough. 


EuPHUES AND HIS Epnesvs” ii. 
437.) —Mr. ARBER’s note indicating the source of 
the Euphues and his Ephebus suggests the more 
general subject of unadmitted translation from 
classical authors. We have one notable instance 
in Ben Jonson’s Catiline; he translates largely in 
that tragedy from Sallust, Bell. Cat., and gives 


* Called by Ven. Bede Sedrido, See his Hist, lib, iii, 
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almost at length Cicero's first Oration against 
Catiline. 

Would it not be interesting to try and obtain a 
list of these unacknowledyed translations? Doubt- 
less many such exist in our earlier literature. 

Jounson Barry. 

Pallion. 

[On this subject consult the following work : “ Momus 
Triumphans : or, the Plagiaries of the English Stage Ex- 

‘d in a Catalogue of all the Comedies, Tragi-Comedies, 
Seasgnen, Tragedies, Operas, Pastorals, Interludes, &c., 
both ancient and modern, that were ever yet printed in 
English. The names of their known and supposed au- 
thors: their several volumes and editions, with an account 
of the various originals, as well English, French, and 
Italian, as Greek and Latine, from whence most of them 
have stole their plots. By Gerard Langbaine, Esq. Lond. 
1688, 4to.”—Ep. } 

Warrrine Wives (4" S. i. 493.) —Permit me 
to make an important addition to this list : — 

“ Heale, William.—An Apologie for Women; or, An 
Opposition to Mr. D. G(ager), his Assertion, Who held 
in the Act at Oxforde, Anno 1608, That it was lawfull 
for Husbands to beate their Wives. Oxford, 1609, 4to.” 
—Lowndes’ Bib. Man, (ed. Bohn), p. 1021. 

Mr. Joseph Lilly, of Covent Garden, had a copy 
for sale in 1866. wa 


Captain Toomas Asue S. ii. 340, 449.) — 
The Hermit in York; a Series of Essays on a 
Variety of Subjects, Hull (1823), sq. 12mo, 
pp. 123. 

From a prefatory “ Advertisement,” dated 
“May 1823,” we learn that these essays were 
published in the Yorkshire Gazette. They are 
eight in number, and bear date May 29—July 18, 
1820. No. 8 is entitled “The Man with the 
White Hat.” (See “N. & Q.” 3" S. v. vi. viii. 
x.) There are also allusions to The Black Dwarf 
(see “ N. & Q.” viii.), &e. Ke. 

Mr. Hotten mentions a copy of The Hermit in 
his Bibliographical Account o 1500 Books relating 
to Yorkshire, 1863, p. 19, and adds “ only a few 
copies printed, rare. Hull, printed, 1820.’ 

Some of his works are specified in the Biog. 
Dict. of Living Authors, 1816. Who is the author 
of The Hermit in London, or Sketches of Manners, 
1819, published in Ashe’s usual form, 3 vols. 
12mo ? * W.C. B. 


Norrotk Howarp (4S. ii. 437.) — I believe 
the story isno myth. I have always understood 
that “ Joshua Bugg,” after his change of name, 
opened-an inn at Wakefield. The name of Bugg 
is certainly not very elegant, but it may have 
nothing to do with the nocturnal disturber. It 
may be of Sclavonic origin, and derived from the 
river Bugg. I have known several instances of 
the name—an ex-beadle of Clerkenwell was Mr. 
Bugg—but I have always found the surname 


{* By Mr. MeDonan.} 


| 
spelled with the double g, which, I believe, ig 
| according to the foreign orthography. The addi- 
tional g may, however, be an aristocratical dif. 
| ference, heraldically speaking. In Switzerland 
“ Punaise,” i.e. “bug,” is found at St. Maurice, 
Canton du Valais, where one “ Mademoiselle 
| Pauline Punaise” is at the present time a laun. 
_ dress and dressmaker. The following imprompty 
| I cut some time ago from the Durham Advertiser, 
| It seems worthy of being registered amongst the 
| records of the Howard (Norfolk) family. 
“Gamins! no more your shoulders shrug, 
And jeer my name untoward ; 


For I’m no longer ‘ Joshua Bugg,’ 
But Mister ‘ Norfolk-Howard !’ 


N. 

During the Bugg controversy one point has I 

| think, been Had Mr. legal 

| right to set aside his Christian name, provided that 

it had been given in baptism? I think not. He 

was right in altering his sirname ; but I believe 

| he was in error in setting aside his baptismal 

| name. STEPHEN JAcksoy, 
The Flatts, Malham Moor, Craven, Yorkshire. 


Ruymine Eprrapus (4" S. ii. 276.) —On the 
tombstone of Ela Countess of Salisbury, foundress 
of Lacock nunnery, is the following rhyming 
epitaph : — 

“Infra sunt defossa 
Ecce venerabilis ossa 
Que dedit has sedes 
Sacras monialibus zedes ; 
Abbatiss quidem 
Que sancté vixit ibidem 
Et Comitissa Sarum 
Virtutum plena bonarum.” 

Another occurs on the face of a slab now in 
Lacock Abbey, but brought originally from Farley; 
its date is, I believe, about 1185 :— 

“ Hic jacet Ilbertus 
De Chaz bonitate refertus 
Qui cum Brotona 
Dedit hic perplurima dona.” 

The original inscription is in such intricate and 
puzzling characters, that the monks thought it 
necessary to repeat it on the margin in more legi- 
ble letters. Fextox. 


Pantatoon 8. ii.561.)—This is a real proper 
name, of Greek origin: Mavravéwy, “ altogether 
lion,” was the name of a Christian physician and 
martyr under Diocletian ; he figures in the Romish 
Calendar under date July 28, and in Butler's 
Saints under July 27. The name appears to have 
dropped into contempt from its appearance on the 
stage, the learned physician being represented a 
a grey-headed old sage withered by study. Pan- 
taloon, his representative in burlesque, is dwindled 
into pants, as representing his own continuations. 

A. Hatt. 
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“Anus or Natura Daventers” (4* ii, 
467.)—I beg to refer E. W.to the coats of arms of 
the Mulgrave and Falkland families. An ancestcr 
of the former family, Sir William Phipps, by his 

iage with Lady Catherine Annesley (daughter 
of James, fourth Earl of Anglesea, and Lady 
Catherine Darnley, natural daughter of James II.), 
introduced in the second and third quarters of his 
shield the arms of his wife’s father (Annesley) 
and mother, the latter being the royal coat of 
arms upon a bordure gobony, argent and azure. 
From this it would appear that Catherine Darn- 
ley possessed the right to bear her father’s arms 
and transmit them to her children. 

Viscount Falkland, by his first marriage with 


Amelia Fitzclarence, daughter of William IV., | 


bears in the third quarter of his shield the royal 
arms ona bordure, as described in foriner example, 
but with the slight difference of an ermine spot on 


the argent of bordure. In both cases it is to _ 
be remarked that the arms are borne without | 


abatement. On the other hand may be quoted the 
arms of the Earls Lucan, Newburgh, and Walde- 
grave. The first and second descended from na- 
tural daughters of Charles II.; the latter from 
a natural daughter of James II. These three coats 
have no reference to the royal source of the ma- 
ternal ancestors of these families. 1t would appear 
probable that natural daughters do not possess the 
right of the paternal coat of arms, except by 

ial grant, as one would infer was the case in 

e first two instances quoted. LIsBon. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Saint George and the Dragon, illustrated by Joun Frauklin. 

(Virtue.) 

We regret that we did not receive this beautiful volume 
in time to bring it under the notice of the readers of our 
Christmas number, The version of the legend of our 
National Patron Saint which Mr. Franklin has chosen, is 
that printed in the third volume of Percy's Reliques, and 


treating of many branches of the subject which have not 
hitherto been included in such manuals, namely, such as 
directions for emblazoning, for tracing and setting out 
pedigrees, and deciphering ancient manuscripts. The 
chapters on the appointment of Modern Liveries, and on 
French and American Heraldry, will in like manner 
have an interest for some readers, so that the book, which 
is very handsomely got up, and written especially for 
beginners in heraldry, can scarcely fail to be popular. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Notices Taacts Caar-Booxs, by J. O. Malliwell. 

Percy Society. 

Noerices or Porvtaa Evotusa Hisroares, by J. 0. Halli- 
we 


Wanted by Mr. J. E. Cornish, Bookseller, Manchester. 


Worpsworrn's Geipe ro trae Lawes: containing Sedg zick's 
Letters on the Geology of the Lake Wistrict. 
Reravex'’s Mar or rae Lane 
G. Brswor’s (Quaker) New Exotasxn Juporp. Small 4to, 1661-7. 
Wanted by Mr. HW. T. Wake, Cockermouth. 


Biacxwoon's Maoaztne for April and August, 1822, and January, 1321. 
Wanted by Mfr. St. Barbe, 4, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Rotices to Correspunvdents. 


Usiveasat Catatoovr or Boons ow Ant.—All Additions anid Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

Nores & Queatss of Jan. 1866. No. 210, J'all price will be given for 
clean copies. 

Oon Norss ow Boons are necessarily alridoed this week in conse- 
quence of the number of Replies waiting for insertion, 

Among other Papers of interest, the following will appear in our next 
number — 

Bridget Cromwell. 

Temple of Jupiter Feretrius, at San Leo. 
Ben Jonson's Plays. 

Parish Registers. 

Ossa inferre licebit. 

Old Brasses st Cirencester and Northleach. 
Brantome, Wolsey, and Shakespeare. 

Tisamann Kinvr. We hope our Correspondent has received a letter 
with enclosures, posted to him on the 7th instant. 

Baevis, 8. H. G., and Cuarstornen Coon, We have letters for these 
Correspondents, who are requested to oblige us with their addreszes. 

Ancat. “ Arcades ambo"’ is a well-worn quotation from Virgil, 
somelimes given at greater length — 

“ Arcades ambo, 
Et cantare pares, et respondere parati.” 
“ Solvitur ambulando " has formed the subject of several recent articles 
in“ N. & Q."———"* Sic "’ is used to show that the word or phrase is so in 


| the authority quoted from.—*" Plutocracy™ is the power of wealth. 


the story as there told is illustrated with great power and | 


beauty in twelve large engravings with quaint and appro- 
priate borders, and a number of head and tail pieces. 
Though Mr. Franklin has had before his eyes some of the 
illustrations with which the artists of Germany have illus- 
trated the legends and ballads of their native country, 
his work is as original as vigorous ; and the admirable 
manner in which his drawings have been engraved by Mr. 
James D, Cooper has contributed in no small degree to 
the beauty of this very characteristic volume, 


The Handsook of Heraldry, with Directions for tracing 
Pedigrees and deciphering Ancient MSS. ; also Rules 
for the Appointment of Liveries, &c. By John EF. 
Cussans, Thitustrated with One hundred and fifty Plates 
and Woodcuts. (Hotten.) 

Mr. Cussan’s Introduction to Heraldry is, as he frankly 
vows, in a great measure a compilation, but it has two 
merits—first, that of being very judiciously compiled from 
the materials which he had before him, and second, that of 


Lirrte Mosornave. Versions will be foun? in Wit Restored, 1658, 
p. 174; in. Professor Child's Ballads; Dryden's Miscellany; Ritson's 
Ancient Songs; Percy Soci-ty's Scottish Traditional Versions of An- 
cient Ballads, and other places. 

Eanarom. — 4th S. ii. p. 557, col. i. line 12, for “ Overhow” read 
** Overtrow.” 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q." is now 
ready,and may be hadof al! Booksellersand Newsmen, p le. 6d. 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8d. 


@*e Cases for bin‘ling the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


. W. Bexsow, 25, Old Bond Street; 99, Westbourne 
Grove; and the Steam City Factory, 53 and 60, Ludgate Hill. The 


postage stamps, and we cannot too strong 
of the intending purchaser. 


Notes & is registered for transmission abroad. 
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and Tas Manvractons or Watcnzs ano Croces.—A most interesting 
ymish and instructive little work, describing briefly, but with great clearness, g 
’ the rise and progress of watch and clock msking, has just been pub- = -_ 
have Look, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full description of the vari- 
the ous kinds of watches and clocks, with their prices; and no one should 4 
1 make a purchase without visiting the above establishments or consult- F 
od as ing this truly valuable work. By its aid persons residing in any part of ; a 
the United Kingdom, India, or the Colonies, are enabled to select for tise 4 
Pan- themselves the watch best adapted for their use, and have it sent to them a 
with perfect safety. Ma. Bexsox, who holds the appointment to the : 
dled Prince of Wales, sends this pamphlet to any address on yoy ple 
ly recommend it to the notice at 
LL, 
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Price Three- pence, Post-Free, Four Stamps. 
TRL OF THE PERIOD” ALMANACK for 


by MISS and Illustrated with a 


Edite 
Graphic Sketches and other Characteristic Designs. May be ordered 
all Jers, and at all Railway Bookstalls. 
“ ECHOES” Orrice: 19, Catherine Street, Strand. 


THE BOOK OF THE PERIOD. 


CHOES CARTOONS” and LYRICS OF 

THE TIME. Printed on Imperial Folio, Plate Paper, and 

Orpamentaliy Bound with Gilt Edges, forming an elegant Gift- Book 
Drawing-room Table Album ; re Half-a-Guines, or free by 

Tretre shillings. Money-orders to be made payable to PAUL M iN 


“ ECHOES" Orrice: 19, Catherine Street, Strand. 
be ordered at all rs, and Railway Bookstalls. 


Re-lesue of entire! Editions of Standard Historical Works 
ely, New, Baton several Localities in the 


COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 
Upon an Uniform and Digested Plan. 


VOLUME FIRST. 


ARDNER’S HISTORY OF DUNWICH, 
and SOUTHWOLD. First published in 1750 
Edited, with Memorial-Introduction and Notes, 
OYCE. , large paper dto, 11. 10s.; small paper, 12s. 6d. 
- 250 Copies only will be printed of each Work. 


In Preparation, 
Vou. Il. GILLINGWATER’S HISTORY OF 
LOWESTOFT. 


Vou. III. LODER’S HISTORY OF FRAM- 
LINGHAM. 


Wangford : H. W. BOYCE, Bookseller. 
London : E. W. ALLEN, 11, Ave Maria Lane. 


On the Ist of January will be published, 
LILLY’S 


BIBLIOTHECA ANGLO-CURIOSA ; 


Or a Catalogue of an exceedingly Interesting and singular Collection 

the mort re and Curious Books in Early English Literature 
ever offered for sale. xs ed with very numerous Extracts | 

d Bibliographical Notes. 
Compiled by JOSEPH LILLY, !7 and 18, New Street, 
And 5a, Garrick Street, Covent 

This Catalogue, consisting of about 200 6 8vo, may be obtain 
on copligation. price One will be Yorwarded on the 
receipt of eighteen postage stam 


Just published, price one shilling, the 110th Thousand of the 


ORISONIANA; or, Family Adviser of the 
British College of Health. By JAME sageesos, the Hygeist. 
prising Origin of Life and true Cause of Diseases explained, 
ng a complete +4 individuals and for everything 
regards and curing diseases. 
Lata tried and by the re of the British College of Health 
during the last forty five years. 
May be had at the British College of Health, ae Road. London, 
of all the Hygeian Agents for the sale of Morison's Vegetable 
niversal Medicines throughout the world. No vaccination, no bleed- 
no poisons. Remember that the blood is the life. and that vaccine 
lymph is nothing but putridity leading to disease 
Morison's Pills, Ne eg and Ointment, are sold by the Hygeian 
Agents and ali Medicine Vendors. ¥3 


T° LIBRARIANS, BOOK. COLLECTORS, and 


THE 
“ CHARTAPELLICIA. Registered No.1340, Sept. 1868. 
A new Material for hr or renovating Old Volumes 
Manufactured i. imitate Calf, ‘orocco, and Vellum. Strong 
econom 
my in Sheets, size, 17 by 11, 4d. each. Any quantity can be sent 
Bole Vendors and Manufacturers, PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Sta- 
tioners, 192, Fleet Street. 
@e* This article was suggested by a paragraph in a late number of 
(eet eas of the vant of a sumething to restore the 


O BOOK-BU YERS.—Narraur & Bown’s 
and Modern BOOKS is Now Reavr, 
free for t Libraries purchased.—2z3, Bedford Street, 


Garden, wo 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel-plated 
diagonal bolts, to resist and fire, 


of 
of al of 
Safes, Stro’ Leche sent ‘free by CHU CHUBB 
57, St. Paul's Churchyard, vt 


A® C PATENT DESPATCH Box, 


end beg to invite attention to thelr 

neral conven ti, for ody access to papers, methodical 
have received the highest commendation. Price 
and upwards. 

“ This really valuable contrivance.""— Punch. 

“ There can be no question as to the value of this invention.” 

Poat, 

JENNER and KNEWSTUB, Inventors of the ELG RITING 

CASE, 33, 8ST. JAMES’S end of, JERMYN STREET. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEBDING 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., #., 58., and 68. per ream. 
| ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
| BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—Super thick quality. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for Is. 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
8s. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from is. 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Busines 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER. plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on ~e most liberal terms. 


Tilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albena, 
free. (Esrascisarp 1841.) 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
| The remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, AND LNDIGESTION : and 
| the best mild rient for delicate coneeatiens. especially adapted for 
LADIES CH LDREN, and INFANTS. DINNEFORD & Cu, 
172, New Bond Street, London, and of all Chemists 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL. 
(ESTABLISHED 1815.) 
NEW PAMPHLET, Price 3d. 
Free by Post Four Stamps. 
“ Mesers. are particularly successful in their system of Arti 


Gabriel 
ficial Teeth, which they fix firmly ih the mouth by means of an Elastic 
Gum without springs, painlessly, and without any operation.” —Heraid. 


“ Invaluable to clergymen, public orators, and invalids.” 
7 Court Journal. 


Charges: Tooth from 5e.; Set from 4 to 20 guineas. 
London : 56, Harley Street, W. 
London : 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Liverpool : 134, Duke Street. 

Brighton : 38, North Street. 
ATTENDANCE DAILY. 


Wis AND SOUND TEETH.—JEWSBURY 
fo 


and BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, established, 
orty years’ experience, as the best Preservative for the Teeth snd 
ums. 
The Original and only Genuine, is 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per pot. 
113, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER; 
And by Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 


1867. — MO 'S_PEPSINE WINE, GLOBULES, sf 

OZENGES Popular Remedy for Weak Digestion. Manufsctured 
pton Row. 

“London WC from 3s. ‘Boxes from 2s. 6d. Globulet 


Only Silver Medal, Paris Exhibition, 


| | 
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IX POUNDS PER 
S While laid up bi by and 


NT OF ANY KIND. 


RAILWAY PASSENG ERS’ ASSURANCE 
MPA 
at the Railway Stations, to the 


#, CORNHILL, and 10, STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


USE ONLY THE 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
PAINT! PAINT!!! PAINT II! 

BEST ANTI-CORROSIVE, 5s. 6d. per gal. 
PATENT METALLIC, 5s. 6d. per gal. 
PAINT, as generally used by Painters, 5s. 6d. per gal. 
IN ANY COLOUR, MIXED AND READY FOR USE, 

DRUMS of 4 gals. 22s., do. of 10 gals, 50s. 


Carriage to any Railway Station in England, upon 
a? 4 Sor 10 gallons and upwards. 


Cheques and Post-office Orders payable to 
FRANCIS JAY, 
WOODHAM WORKS, VAUXHALL STATION, LONDON, 8.E. 
N.B.—Sample Drums, 5s, 6d. and 7s. 6d. each. 


E L D 


MOKY CHIMNEYS CURED. —Terms, no cure, 

,, among which are All 

Saints’ oie te houses, Margaret Street, W.; the Rev. W. Richards, 
33, Albany Street, Regent's Park ; Moniack Castle, near Inverness ; 
St. Margaret's Convent, Edinbu: h; White Hall, Cumberland; Ridley 
Hall, Northumberland ; The College, Isle of Cumbrae, by Greenock, 
EDWARDS « CO.,1 1, Vansittart Street, Deptford, 


ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CON- 
SUMPTION ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


Recent Tesrimoniats. 


August 23, 1868. 
Pest — Having tried Cough Lozenges India I have much 
re in testif)ing to their penetens effects in cases of Incipient 
and chial affections: 80 good 
dicine ough’ nown to appreciate ve prescri 
largely with the best results. 


B. G.., 
Apothecary H. Mt Indian Medical Service. 
in boxes, ls. I}d.; tins, 2e. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each. 
T. EATING. Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
Sold retail by all all 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
HAVRE EXHIBITION, OCTOBER, 1868, GOLD MEDAL ; 
ARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, TWO GOLD MEDALS.—CAUTION. 
one genuine without Baron Lalis’s (the snventer) certificate being 


om every jar, d by full di i or use. Sold by all 
talian warehouses, chy ee _ grocers. "Great economy ond im- 
ing Highly 


provement in cookery. 
strengthening for childrens 


WATSON'S OLD PALE 


dozen, 34s.; bottles cases 38 
(if not returned) dozen, railway are paid. Engl 
galls. (cask included) equal to 7 


es. 
of Ss. osen. Railway carriage paid to all Eng. 


land and Weiss. Pes uarter cask cluded), 
ay carriage paid 


w.D. we nly Wins Importer, 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
corner of Square, London, W.C. 


Established 1841. Full Price Lists free on application. 
Terms: Net Cook 


priced 
A genuine realy fn fine old perdozen. Termscash. Three d 
rail paid. ATS80 

Street, 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
aires from acidity or heat and much superior to low- 
id? Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). One guinea per .——y 


Wine Merchant, and Great Russell 


ury Square, London, tablished 1841. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 


CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON, 


MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


I EDGES & BUTLER solicit otention to their 


At 18s., 20s., 24s., 30s,, and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., 72s., 842., 968. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 
Superior Golden 
HOCK and MOSELLE 
At 24s., 308.,36s., 428., 488., 608. Sis. 
Port from 
Very Choice Old 


CHAMPAGNE, 
At 36s., 42s., 488.,and 60s. 


'2s.,848., to 120s.; Braunberger 


7 
Grashansen, and ‘Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 488., 608. 
66s., 788.; choice Champagne, 66s., 78s.; fine old Sack, Malmeey. 
Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachry me Christi, Imperial Tokay 
and other rare wines. Fine old Pale C Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 
dozen. Foreign sqguoure of every desc: 


On receipt of a Post-office order, orreference, any quantity will 


forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton ; 30, King’s Road. 
1667.) 


Joseru GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


SOLD by all § all STATIONERS throughout the World. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 


recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Jodigution. 
hey act asa powerful tonic and gentle comet ; are mild in their 


; safe under and th of persons 
can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 


Sold in Bottles at Is. Tid. 9d. and lls. each, in every town the 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS,— 
LISTLESSNESS, HEADACHE, FLATULENCY.— Winter 
brings these symptoms, so frequently the forerunners of serious dis- 
eaves, and when neglected. too often terminating in palsy and apo- 
plexy. The moment giddiness, dimness of sight. or headache comes 
on, Holloway’ 's Ointment should be freely rubbed into the nape and 
glends of the neck, and his Pills should be simultaneously taken to 
complete the patient’ which will be thoroughly guaranteed 
by a strict for use which envelop every pot 
and box of these purifying end preservative he Oi 


oy Pills act bene fici ly by =e the blood from the head, balancing 
ng al pressure from over-gorged veins, 


resemble the natura. 


CAUTION |—Be sure to ask for ““ NORTON’S PILLS," and do not 
be peronated to purchase the various imitations. 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet St 
has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 
TH, fixed without or ligatures; aw perfectly 
teeth as be distinguished from the Sriginale 


by the closest they wilt chan, colour or decay, and 

will be found superior to any teeth ever be 

does not require the extraction of roots or any reiarel “operation, and 

will support and em teeth that are —- is guaranteed 
nd mastication. ee ~ th stopped a and ren- 

dered sound and useful in » Fleet Street. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [4" S. II. Dec. 19, "6m 


ie UNIFORM WITH MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS, q 


: LEAVES FROM THE POETS’ LAURELS; 
BEING SELECTIONS FROM OUR BEST POETS. 
Selected and Prefaced by EMMA, LADY WOOD. In gilt cloth, price 5s. [Now ready. 


t “* Moxon's by Poets’ is the name under which some admirable selections from our recent poetry are now offered tp ae 
world.” — Times, June 6, 1865. 


London: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street, Piccadilly. . 


“THE EXTRA: ORDINARY.” 


Now issued, price Threepence, a Double Extra 2 Number of CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL 
entit 


“THE EXTRA-ORDINARY.” 


To be published on the Ist of January, 1869, and to be continued Monthly. Price One Shilling, 


THE REGISTER AND MAGAZINE OF BIOGRAPHY. aim 


Tue object of this publication is to furnish a public and permanent record of 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, the PROBATE OF WILLS, 


WITH OTHER INTERESTING PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC EVENTS, 
Accompanied by complete Indexes of Reference. 
Obituary Memoirs will be given of all Persons of Rank or Eminence in 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, or ART, and Ortervat Papers on NEGLECTED BIOGRAPHY) 


CONTEMPORANEOUS BIOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 
Will likewise be critically reviewed. 
The present Number is intended to contain Articles on — 

Henry Constasie, THE Port; Manninenam’s Diary; Sir Epuunp Anpros, Goveryon @ 
New York and of Massacnusetts; M. Berrrer; Dean Mitman; Rosstxt ; ; the late 
Arcupisnor of Canterbury; Dr. Jeunr, Bisnor of ; Barox James Roma 
Harrison; Samvet Lucas, and Memoirs of other Persons of Eminente 
recently deceased. 

Registration Fee: Births, Half-a-Crown ; Marriages, Deaths, or other Announcements, Five Shillings, 


NICHOLS & SONS, 25, Parliament Street. 


This day, in small crown ste, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, | REGSON’S FRAGMENTS of LANCASHIRE 
OOK se rs. 
THE BALLAD OF ST. GEORGE AND limited imoresion printed the of whieh 
3 rec’ Lf 
With FRANKLIN. Engraved by the book. ined | by letter addressed MR. G 
ames D. 
London: VIRTUE & CO., 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. | London: G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS. Manchester : L. C.GESEE 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the County of Middle 
and Published by WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, of 43 Wellington Street, Strand, inthe ssid County.— Saturday, December 19, 10% 
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